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Harper’s Encyclopedia 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


In Ten Volumes. 


It is the only encyclopedia of United States 
history in existence. 














It is brand new — new in text, new in illus- 
tration, printed from new type cast in 1901 


and never before used. verything in every 
N EW one of the ten volumes is new. FROM 
It is the complete and authoritative story of 
every event — every historical personage — in 
American history from the earliest times to 
to-day. 


FIN AL Nearly every great American historian alive 458 A. D. 


to-day has assisted as editor or contributor. 


It contains all the epoch-making speeches and 
orations in full. 


It contains original maps, drawings, documents 


COMPLETE — everything that bears on any phase of the TO 1902 


history of our country. 


It answers every question. It is in itself alone 
a liberal education. The price brings it within 
the reach of every library — private or public 
— in the world. 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


TORONTO 





CHINA IN CONVULSION 





estimated. 
— Public Ledger (Philadelphia), 


By ARTHUR H. SMITH. Large 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., boxed, $5.00 net. 
** The value of these volumes in depth of research, accuracy of statement, and liberality of conclusion cannot be over 
The reader need consult no other authority than this to be fully informed upon this most significant crisis.”’ 





By ARTHUR H. SMITH 


VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA. A study in Sociology. 
Fully Illustrated. Sizth thousand. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
“ Mr. Smith is evidently a man with that rare gift —the gift for 
racial diagnosis. He is able to discriminate between the fundamental 
and the merely superficial differences that exist between Western 
and Chinese civilization. He does not merely describe what is 
behind the curtain; he lifts it, and lets us look in.”’ 
— The Spectator (London). 


By ARTHUR H. SMITH 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. New edition. With 

20 full-page illustrations and index, and characteristic 

decoration for each chapter. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

“The best book on the Chinese people.” — The Examiner. 

“A completely trustworthy study.””— The Advance. 

“It is scarcely enough to say about this book that it is both 
interesting and valuable. Those best informed call it without 
exception the best book on the Chinese that is before the public, anda 
pretty careful survey of it confirms that opinion.’’— The Independent. 





ARABIA: THE CRADLE OF ISLAM. Studies in 
Geography, People, and Politics of the Peninsula; wi 
Islam and Missionary on" By Rev. 
S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. wae 
illustrations from Drawings and 
cloth, $2.00. 
“One of many notable instances in which otipaee oe lorers 
have laid the civilised world under of gratitude » oe 


and Bs ey ~~ 
8vo, 


ities in supplementing his personal observation.’’ — 





KOREA AND HER NEIGHBORS. By Isasetia 
L. Bisnor, F.R.G.S. Illustrated from Original Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

“ Mrs. Bishop is a model traveler, intelligent, observing, unpre- 
judiced, patient, and untiring. Add to this the experience which 
comes from years of travel in the East, her eminent fitness to travel 
through such a country as Korea, and write a book about it is 
apparent. To the general reader the book can be commended asa 
timely and interesting book of travel, and to the Christian student 
the observations and conclusions respecting the missionary work 
will have more than a passing interest.’ — New York Observer. 





JERUSALEM THE HOLY. By 
Hon. Epwm 8. Wattace. With 


THE HOLY LAND 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL. By 
Pror. Rosert L. Srewarrt. D.D. 


THE HOLY LAND IN GEOG- 
RAPHY AND IN HISTORY. 


Maps and Diagrams drawn especi- 

ally for this work by Archibald 

Dickie, of the Palestine Explora- 

tion Society; and other illustra- 

tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

“A careful reading of this book will give 
one as clear an idea of Jerusalem of to-day 
as he can get in any way without visiting 
the place. He will feel that he has walked 
the streets, and looked into the shops and 
homes, and seen the inhabitants in their 

and marked the contrast between 
Jew and Christian and Moslem; lingered 
about the holy places, burrowed under- 
ground to trace old walls and foundations, 
and studied the missions of the various 
Christian Sects.’’— The Congregationalist. 





A Text book of the Physical and 
Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, Embodying the Results of 
Recent Research. Illustrated, with 
Maps. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

“An up-to-date book, admirably written, 


tion of the Holy Land. The maps are a special 
feature, showing all places of historic interest, 
indicating also the routes of railways in Pal- 
estine, and the old roads worn into the rocks 
by the tread of generations. The several sub- 
jects suggested are presented in an attractive 
style, with a fullness, clearness, and force 
which make it » delight to linger among its 
instructive pages."’ 





By Townsenp MacCoun, M.A. 

Illustrated with 154 full-page maps. 

New and cheaper edition. 2 vols., 

16mo, flexible cloth, $2.00. 

Vol. I. GEOGRAPHY. With 
Geographical and Scriptural Maps, 
and two Indexes ($1.00). Vol. II. 
HISTORY. With Progressive His- 
torical Maps and Texts opposite each 
map ($1.25). 

“We have seen nothing quite so good in 


the same small cougar. The Congrega- 
tionalist. 
** We are acquainted with no other work 


that combines attractive features of Mr. 
MacCoun’s compact little volumes.’’ — The 
Review of Reviews. 





THE CHINAMAN AS WE SEE HIM. Fifty Years 
of Work for Him. By Ina M. Conprr, D.D. Fully 
illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The book deals entirely with the Chinese in America, the author's 
opportunities for observation being exceptional, inasmuch as he has 
worked among the inhabitants of the populous ‘‘ Chinatown "’ of San 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND, 
and their Puritan Successors. By Rev. Jonny 
Brown, D.D., author of “John Bunyan, His Life. 
Times and Work.” Introduction by Rev. A. E. Dun- 
me 5. D. D.. editor of The Congregationalist. With illus- 

by Charles Whymper, and index. Third edition. 


the book on the Mongol in America. 


Francisco for the past forty years or more. This will prove to be 


$1.50. 
tem 


“Tt is an admirable and much needed book, scholarly, 
perate, and ly interesting KE. 


Large & Sve, cloth, gilt top, $2.50; popular edition, 8vo, 
cloth, 


accurate, 
"— Jonn Fis 











The 
send books on approval if desired. 


of Fleming H. Revell Company are for sale by, or vbtainable through, leading booksellers 
throughout the United States. Failing to secure proper lists or terms, Messrs. Revell will be glad to quote rates and 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF CHINA. 


THE LORE OF CATHAY 
By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D. In five parts: Arts and Sciences, Literature, Philosophy and 
Religion, Education, History. Illustrated, $2.50 net. 
‘* Of China’s Intellectual Life no one has more qualifications to write than the President of the Chinese Imperial 
University. It summarizes the scholarship, Philosophy, and religious th t of an empire.” — The Dial 
‘* Not only a singularly acute observer, buta discriminating judge. He has spent many years in China, and has been 
on intimate terms with most prominent personages.’’ — The Outlook. 





By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D. By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D. 
A CYCLE OF CATHAY; or, China, South and | THE SIEGE IN — China Against the 
North. With personal reminiscences. With 70 illus- World. LIllustrated. $1.00 


trations from photographs and native drawings, a map has written with graphic pen the story of one of the most dramatic 


and an index. Poth thousand. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. incidents of modern times. The book goes far beyond a mere narra- 

‘*Ex-President Martin is well qualified by long residence and un- tive of strik: incidents. It has the special virtue of coming from 
usually varied experience as m , Some and educator, the man who is easily the ex and the highest authority in the 
to tell us of the real life and thought China.” — Congregationalist. matters Chinese.’’ — Review. 





CONSTANTINOPLE and Its Problems. its | LATIN AMERICA. The Pagans, the Papists, 
Peoples, Customs, Religions, and Progress. the Patriots, the Protestants, and the Present 
By Henry Oris Dwieut, LL.D. Illustrated. 12mo, Problem. By Huszrr W. Brown. 12mo, cloth, 











cloth, $1.25 net. a $1. aa. a —_ aeoget 
“One of the most important recent additions to the literature pplies a 
about Turkey.”—8. G. W. Baxsamm, former U. 8. Minister to ree ah ae qutgies pon 
Persia. of service as a missionary in in Mexico.” — The Outlook. 
CULTURE A ; Brack, | WITH THE TIBETANS IN TENT AND TEMPLE. 
8vo, d ~meese pang oe By Seen Sneee The Narrative of Events of a Journey into the 
“Mr. Black’s exposition is admirable for its clearness and com- meas by ea aad : rude Sone Photoeranie peal 
prehensiveness and for the scholarly familiarity with the best philo- before published. 12mo, decorated cloth, $1.50. 
sophical thought which it displays.” — Public Opinion. The Tibetans are a strange poopie. ‘About them and their country 
“Like his well-known book on ‘ Friendship,’ his new work on little is known. The fragmentary —— accounts of scenes 
‘Culture and Restraint’ is characterized by dignity of style, earnest- ered the coun give ¢- Ay ay oe a 
ness of purpose, and many evidences both of large-mindedness and s ence itis that With the Tibetan in Tent and 
of wide reading.” — The Book-lover's Weekly. Templn,” by Dr. be eS See comes as a genuine contribution 
BIOGRAPHY 


VERBECK OF JAPAN: A Cit- | THE PERSONAL LIFE OF | JOHN G. PATON, Missionary 
izen of No Country. By Wu- DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Chiefly to the New Hebrides. An 


uiAM Exuior Grirris. A Life from His Unpublished Journals and outeblognegey. edited by his 
Story of Guido Fridolin Verbeck. hie Family, By W. Ga pies of ee aah - ee 7 
is Fami RDEN Bialik . A. T, Prerson, D.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, DD. “4 yi and Ihe. ~~ il Ao 9 ‘New See edie, 
cheap ps dy 508 pages. ion. cloth, I, II, and III in one vol., $1.50; 
$1.50. two vols., 8vo, cloth, boxed, $2 net. 
THE LIFE OF D. L. MOODY. By his son, W.R. | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES HAD- 
Moopy. A massive yolume, 600 clear type, hand- DON SPURGEON. Compiled from his Diary, ~~ 
somely bound. Over 100 original illustrations, including and Records, by his wife and his private 


exclusive family portraits reserved for this work. Pub- f illustrated. J leted. 4 vols., large = 
lished in Swedish also. The only authorized biography. rer $10. 00. 7 v ii 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. “Charles H. Spurgeon was an extraordinary man; his life was 


with such assistance as he he has waa availed hme of has done hi an extraordinary life; and this ‘Autobiography’ is, in its way, as 











part with admirable skill, judgmen' taste... . This vol- | ¢Xtraordinary as the man and his life.” — The Independent. 4 
ume is unquestionably the tite oe Mr’ Moc ly. No other can take its “ The noblest contribution of our times to biographical literature.” 
place.”” — The Chicago Tribune. — The Christian Commonwealth. 

By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


Twenty-third Edition. Nineteenth Edition. Yt BOOKS AS LIFE 

gH S deta oencetod | MERE ateeteotictayupehy | TEACHERS Sede of Ghar 
. Studies in Self-Culture an A y 0 ial Sympathy " 

Character. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. and Service. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. ray real and ideal. 12mo, cloth, 


The general catalogues of Fleming H. Revell Company, carefully indexed topically, will be sent on application. 
A special feature of these catalogues is the extent and variety of standard reference books upon religious subjects. 
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Q List of Standard Books| 


—a 


For Public Libraries 





A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 


VERSE 

By James L. ONDERDONK. 12mo, pp. 395, $1.25 net. 

Mr. Howells, in reviewing this book for the North 
American Review, speaks of “the intelligence and 
temperance with which the author has done his 
work . . . He begins with our beginnings, and he 
ends with our endings. . . . He shows himself a 
connoisseur of poetry. . . . All his criticisms are 
based upon reasons which he gives, and upon grounds 
which he proves solid.” 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN 
By the Hon. Isaac N. Arnoitp. With an Intro- 
duction by the Hon. E. B. Washburne. With 
steel portrait, 8vo, 471 pages, $1.50. 9th Edition. 
“ Henceforth an authority, not only upon the char- 
acter and career of Lincoln, but upon the history of 
the period to which it is devoted.” — The Critic. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER I. 

And the Court of Russia. By Madame La Comtesse 
pe CuorseuL-Gourrier, neé Comtesse de Tisen- 
haus. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
from the original French by Mary Berenice Pat- 
terson. With portraits, 12mo, gilt top, deckle 
edges, 321 pages, $1.50. 
It casts many side lights upon the movements 

and aspirations of Europe. 


HOME LIFE OF GREAT 
AUTHORS 


By Hattie Tyne Griswoip. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Descriptive sketches of the following authors, 
with glimpses of their home life and personal and 
domestic character: Goethe, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Shelley, Emerson, George Sand, Tennyson, Whittier, 
Robert and Elizabeth B. Browning, Poe, Eliot, 
Burns, De Quincey, North, Irving, Carlyle, Macau- 
lay, Hawthorne, Holmes, Charlotte Bronté, Thack- 
eray, Kingsley, Madame de Staél, Scott, Lord Byron, 
Bryant, Hugo, Lytton, Longfellow, Lowell, Margaret 
Fuller, Dickens, Ruskin. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
By Victor Hugo. Translated by Melville B. An- 
derson, M.A. Sizth Edition. 8vo, 424 pages, 
gilt top, $1.50. 
A remarkable translation of a remarkable book, 
by one of the foremost scholars of the day. 





WORD AND PHRASE 

True and False Use in English. By Josern Fitz- 

GERALD. 12mo, $1.25 net. 

“ It has animation of style and fertility and aptness 
of illustration.”— The Dial. 

* All the merits of Archbishop Trench’s books, 
and many fresh ones, are to found in this all-round 
and up-to-date book.”-— The Outlook. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By Francis Newton Tuorps, Ph.D., author of 
« A Constitutional History of the United States,” 
etc. 12mo, with maps, 627 pages, $1.50 net. 
A one-volume history, compact, clear, and inter- 

esting, and thoroughly complete. 


FAMILIAR TALKS 
ON ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Assy Sace Ricwarpson. A Manual Em- 
bracing the Great Epochs of English Literature, 
from the English Conquest of Britain, 449, to 
the death of Walter Scott, 1832. Tenth edition, 
thoroughly revised. 12mo, $1.50. 

«“ The work is without question one of the best of 
the kind with which we are acquainted.” New York 

Evening Post. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF 


RECENT AUTHORS 
By Hattie Tyne Griswoip. With 18 portraits, 
12mo, 352 pages, $1.50. 

Contents: Tennyson, Arnold, Ruskin, Stevenson, 
Tolstoi, Thoreau, Renan, Du Maurier, Huxley, 
Howells, Kipling, Bayard Taylor, Darwin, Elizabeth 
B. Browning, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Louisa M. 
Aleott, Christina Rossetti, Barrie. 


THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF 


MADAME ROLAND 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwarp GILPin 
Jounson. With 191 full-page illustrations, 12mo, 
381 pages, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.50. 
This edition has unusuai distinction in appearance 
and make-up and is edited with scholarly discrimi- 


nation. 
SAVONAROLA 
His Life and Times. By WitutaM Cviarkg, M.A, 
LL.D., Trinity College, Toronto. 12mo, 352 
pages, gilt top, $1.50. 
“The author exhibits a thorough acquaintance 
with the history of the age.”— Public Opinion. 


| 








PUBLISHED BY A. C. MCCLURG & CO., Cnuicaco | 
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Standard Books of Fiction for Libraries 


LADY LEE THE TEMPTING 


AND OTHER ANIMAL STORIES OF FATHER ANTHONY 

By Hermon Lee Ensign. With an Introductory | By George Horton. With 6 full-page illustra- 
Memoir of the Author by Frarcis F. Browne, tions, 12mo, pp. 246, $1.25. 
Editor of “The Dial.” Illustrated in photogra- Mr. Horton’s book is not only a charming little 
vure from original drawings by Max F’. Klepper, | love story of modern Greece, but it is a graphic 
J. Carter Beard, Jay Hambidge, and Will H. | picture of Greek peasant life by a man who knows 
Drake. Large 8vo, 256 pages, $2.00. the country and the people thoroughly. 
The Atheneum (London) says: ‘* Many, wondrous, 

hamorous, and deeply conning are ho lnchnaten in ANNE SCARLETT 

this book of heroism and devotion displayed by | By Mary Imtay Taytor, author of «On the Red 





domestic animals.” Staircase,” “ An Imperial Lover.” 12mo, $1.25. 
“Lady Lee” was one of the ten books most in Miss Taylor is always careful about the accuracy 
demand at the Mercantile Library of New York, | and detail of her historical background, and in “Anne 
during November, 1901. Scarlett ” we find a most absorbing story of the times 
f Cotton Math d his persecution of the witches. 

THE STORY OF TONTY PO Te ee ene 


By Mary Hartwetit CATHERWOOD. _Iilustrated UNCANONIZED 
by Enoch Ward. New Edition, in new form, with | By MarGaret Horton Porter, author of “ The 


a special Introduction by theauthor. 12mo, $1.25. House of Du Mailly,” ete. With frontispiece, 
The publishers take pleasure in announcing the 12mo, $1.50. 
sixth edition of Mrs. Catherwood’s first success, in a * Uncanonized ” was one of the “ books of the 


larger form, with a new introduction especially pre- | year” in 1900, and it is now established as a great 
pared for this edition by the author. romance of permanent value and interest. 


PUBLISHED BY A. C. MCCLURG & CO., Cuicaco 


























Announcement of Interest to Librarians 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. desire to call the attention of librarians to the 
following interesting information about some of their Spring books. The list 
includes a number of works that will be of immediate importance, as for 
example the two books on Nicaragua— ‘‘ Ocean to Ocean,”’ a personal and 
descriptive narrative by J]. W. G. Walker, U.S. N., of a surveying trip across 
Nicaragua, and a new edition of Sheldon’s ‘‘ Notes on the Nicaragua Canal.”’ 
Lieutenant Walker is the son of Rear Admiral Walker, and participated in 
the survey of 1898, and Mr. Sheldon is a business man who has given. years 
to the investigation of the advantages offered over the Panama Canal by 
the proposed Nicaragua route. Both books will be illustrated. A new edi- 
tion, with new introduction and new illustrations, of Reuben G. Thwaites’s 
‘‘ Down Historic Waterways,’’ will be of especial interest to librarians. 
Among volumes of literary interest will be ‘‘ Letters to an Enthusiast,’’ 
by Mary Cowden Clarke, being a chapter in the life of the famous Shake- 
spearean scholar; a selection of essays by the well-known literary critic, 
William Morton Payne; a new edition of Baldwin’s ‘‘ Book Lover,’’ entirely 
re-written and re-printed from new plates; a ‘‘ Selection of the World’s 
Greatest Short Stories,’’ by Sherwin Cody; ‘‘ Right Reading,’’ quotations 
from ten famous authors on the choice and use of books, beautifully printed 
at the Merrymount Press; and a new selection from the ‘* Meditations ’’ of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, made by Walter Lee Brown. 
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Books of Standard Value 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A Biography. 


By Horace Exisua Scupper. With portraits and other illustrations and a full 
bibliography. In two vols., crown 8vo, $3.50 net ; postage, 29 cts. 


“The most important biographical work of the year. . . . It is one of those rare literary products that 
are destined to outlive their own day and generation.” — Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


By Lyman Asportr. Crown 8vo, $1.30 net ; postage, 15 cts. 


“ Dr. Abbott’s grasp of thought and power of clear and enthusiastic statement are well illustrated in 
this book, which gathers up his teaching on pressing and fundamental questions of American life.” 
— Congregationalist (Boston). 


AMERICAN TRAITS 


By Hueco Munsterserc. Large crown 8vo, $1.60 net ; postage, 18 cts. 


“It is long since a book of essays has appeared as well worth the attention of thoughtful Americans.” 
‘ — Republican (Springfield, Mass.). 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


By Joun Murr. Illustrated from photographs. Large crown 8vo, $1.75 net; postage, 16 cts. 
« Will be a welcome addition to the library of every lover of Nature.” — Boston Transcript. 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER 


By Le Baron R. Briees, Dean of Harvard College. 16mo, $1.00 net ; postage, 8 cts. 


“This book deserves the consideration of every parent who has a son to be given the advantages of the 
higher education.” — Chicago Post. 


A MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS 


Being a Collection of Codes, Precepts, and Rules of Life from the Wise of all Ages. 
Edited, with an Introductory Essay on the Ancient and Modern Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, by J. N. Larnep. Large crown 8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.19. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF THE POETS 


Each large crown 8vo, price (except Robert Browning), $2.00; Browning, $3.00. 


The distinctive features of this Edition are: The Cambridge Edition now includes the 
Accuracy of Text. Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Careful Bi phical Sketches. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Notes, wherever needed. JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


. : | OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Indexes to Names of Poems and to First Lines. 
Fine Engraved Portraits. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


: ‘ . ROBERT BROWNING. 
— Title-pages, with Vignettes of Poets LORD TENNYSON. G 
—— ROBERT BURNS. 
JOHN MILTON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Type of Good Size and Face. 
Opaque but firm Paper (so that print will not 


Attractive Library Binding (and flexible, so 
that the books will lie open like Bibles). 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


| 
| 
show through). | JOHN KEATS. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES ure, srown, & co°s 1901 List 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
CLOWES, WILLIAM LAIRD. 

THE ROYAL NAVY. A History. From the Earliest 
Times to the Present. President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
** War of 1812-15” appears in Vol. VI., just published, 
Illustrations, maps, charts, ete. To be complete i in seven 
volumes. Vols. I.—VI. now ready. Royal 8vo. Per 
vol., $6.50 net. 

“Tt is no common book that we have here, but a monumental 


record of daring deeds, an imperishable memory of the Royal 
Navy.” — Mail and Express. 


MAHAN, CAPT. ALFRED T. 
TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS, with some Remarks 
on the Development of Naval Warfare during the 
18th Century. With six photogravure portraits. 8vo. 
$2.50 net. 
‘His book is much more than biographical detail — it is real and 
philosophic history.’ — St. Louis Giobe-Democrat. 
PEPPER, MARY SIFTON. 
MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo, decorated cloth, $1.50 net. 
“Important from a historicel standpoint and as a narrative en- 
tertaining and full of charm and interest.’’ — Phila. Telegraph. 
FARNHAM, CHARLES HAIGHT. 
THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. New Library 
Edition ; photogravure portrait. 8vo, cloth, = top. $2. 
“His portrait of Parkman is reall full and stri It shows 
in clear relief a man of heroic mou! 
FAWCETT, MILLICENT GARRETT. 
THE LIFE OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
New Edition. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 
**Incomparably the best biography of the late queen.””— Review 
of Reviews (New York). 


ESSAYS, ETC. 
HEARN, LAFCADIO. 


A JAPANESE MISCELLANY. By the author of “‘Ex- 
otics and Retrospectives,’’ ** In Ghostly Japan,’”’ ** Shad- 
owings,”’ etc. Ilius’d. 12mo, decorated cloth. $1.60 net. 
‘** More than any other writer Lafcadio Hearn catches the charm, 
daintiness, and beauty of Japanese life.""—Chicago Reeord-Herald. 
JACKSON, REV. A. W. 
DEAFNESS AND CHEERFULNESS. By the author of 
** James Martineau: A Biography and Study.’’ 16mo, 
cloth. $1.00 net. 
*“*The world, hearing - unhearing, will be the better for this 
book.” — Beston Journal. 
WHITING, LILIAN 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN BOOKS. By theauthor 
of ** The World Beautiful,’’ First, Second, and Third 
Series, ** The Spiritual Significance le Kate Field: A 
Record,” * A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,”’ ete. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Decorated cloth, $1.25 net. 
“ The careful and repeated reading of ‘The World Beautiful in 
Books ’ would be a liberal education” — Philadelphia Telegraph. 


FICTION. 
CAMPBELL, HELEN. 
BALLANTYNE. A Novel. 12mo, decorated cloth. $1.50. 
eee eee ea of English and American 
life nothing could be better.”’ ‘ew York Times. 
CROWLEY, MARY CATHERINE. 
A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. With some Ac- 
count of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and his Colony on the 
Detroit. Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand. 12mo, deco- 
rated cloth. $1.50. 
* An historical novel worthy the name. "’—Buffalo Commercial. 
DEVEREUX, MARY. 
UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. By the 
author of “* From Kingdom to Colony.”” 12mo. $1.50. 
“A love story, told with delicacy and grace.” —Brooklyn Times. 
DODD, ANNA BOWMAN. 
THE AMERICAN HUSBAND IN PARIS. By the author 
of **Three Normandy Inns,’’ “ Falaise,’”’ ete. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.00. 
ERSKINE, PAYNE. 
WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS. A 
Story of the Seventies. 12mo, decorated cloth. $1.50. 


'— New York 





FICTION — Continued. 
GOODWIN, MAUD WILDER. 
SIR CHRISTOPHER. A Romance of a Maryland Manor 
in 1644. By the author of ** The Head of a Hundred,” 
‘White Aprons,”’ete. Illustrated by oe Pyle and 
other artists. 12mo, decorated cloth. $1.50 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MI8S TOOSEY’S MISSION.” 
LASSIE. 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 
LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD. 
THE LOVE-LETTERS OF THE — or, The Life 
Romantic. 12mo, decorated cloth. $1.50 
MEREDITH, ELLIS. 
THE MASTER KNOT OF HUMAN FATE. 
rated cloth. $1.25. 
McCALL, SIDNEY. 
TRUTH DEXTER. 12mo, decorated cloth. $1.50. 
THRUSTON, LUCY M. 
MISTRESS BRENT. A Story of Lord Baltimore’s Col- 
ony in 1638. With illustrations by Ch.Grunwald. 12mo, 
d ted cloth. $1.50. 


ecora 
JUVENILES. 

ALCOTT, LOUISA M. 
LITTLE MEN. A New_ Illustrated Edition of Miss 
Alcott’s Famous Story. With 15 full-page — by 
R. B. Birch. Crown 8vo, decorated cloth. 

GOULD, ELIZABETH LINCOLN. 
THE LITTLE WOMEN ig $7 and = uri nen 

- Two-Act, Forty-Five Minute Pla 

Louisa M. Alcott’s famous With _— by 
Reginald B. Birch. 12mo, boards. 50 cents 

HYDE, MARY CAROLINE. 
HOLLY-BERRY AND MISTLETOE. A Christmas Ro- 
mance of 1492. By the author of ** Christmas at Tappan 
Sea,”’ ‘* Goostie,’’ ete. Ilustrated by Birch. ‘lee, 
decorated cloth. 80 cents net. 

PYLE, KATHARINE. 
AS THE GOOSE FLIES. By the author of ‘The 
Christmas A: we Illustrated. by the author. 12mo, 
decorated clo $1.20 net. 

RAY, ANNA CHAPIN. 
TEDDY: HER DAUGHTER. A Sequel to “ Teddy: 
Her Book, ” and ** Phebe: Her Profession.’’ Illustrated 
by J.B . Graff. 12mo, decorated cloth. $1.20 net. 


, HELEN LEAH. 
BRENDA’S SUMMER AT ROCKLEY. 
of ** Brenda: Her School and her Club.”’ 
Jessie WillcoxSmith. 12mo, decorated cloth. 
SMITH, MARY P. WELLS. 
FOUR ON A FARM. By the antnn, of of “ The Joll iy 
Good Times Stories,”” ‘The Y. Puritans Series,” 
ete. Illustrated by Emlen . 12mo, decorated 
cloth. $1.20 net. 
ROBINSON, EDITH. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE SCHOOL. A capital story 
With illustrations sty! one Barber Stephens. 12mo, _— 
rated cloth. $1.20 
TAYLOR, SOPHIE char. 
THE STORY OF A LITTLE POET. An Original 
Child’s Story. With ten full-page Pla viptee) yo one Barber 
Stephens. 12mo, decorated c 
TUCKER, ELIZABETH 8. 
THE MAGIC KEY. A modern fai: 
by the author. 12mo, decorated cloth. 1. oon ~ a 
TRUE, JOHN PRESTON. 
MORGAN’S MEN. In which are Narrated the Adven- 
tures of Stuart Schuyler, Captain of Cav: in the Revo- 


lution. By the ne or of Mires y By Pte 

and “The Iron S y Tiline Ooentord 

True. ated ch, Mt -20 net. 
WESSELHOEFT, LILY F. 

HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HARBORTOWN. 

author of “Sparrow the Tram 

Rodney,”’ ete. Illustrated by H. 

decorated cloth. $1.20 net. 


16mo, deco- 


By the author 
ustrated by 
$1.20 net. 


By the 
p,”” fe 


C. Ireland. 12mo, 





compete caraoave. LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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1901 BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 1901 





BIOGRAPHY AND orene 


CURTIS, WILLIAM ELEROY. 

True Thomas Jefferson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00 net; half levant, $5.00 net ; postage, 13 cts. 

GILLESPIE, MRS. E. D. 

A Book of Remembrance. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, $2.50 net. 

KEMP, J. L. 

History of Education. 
postage, 10 cts. 

BURNLEY, JAMES. 
Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise. [lus- 
trated. om cloth, gilt top, $6.00 net; postage, 24 cts. 

HALL, H. R., M. 

The Oldest Civilization of Greece. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00 net ; postage, 22 cts. 

SICHEL, EDITH. 

Women and Men of the French Renaissance. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net ; postage, 13 cts. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net ; 


Illustrated. 





BOSWELL, J 
Life of ‘iesen. © 
carriage extra. 
NEWMAN, CARDINAL J. H. 
Lives of the English Saints. 6 vols. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $12.00 net ; carriage extra. 
BRENTANO, FRANTZ FUNK. 
The Diamond Necklace. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
ELLIOTT, JONATHAN. 
Debates on the Federal Constitution. 
Cloth, $10.00 net ; sheep, $12.00 net. 
McCLURE, COL. A. K. 
To the Pacific and Mexico. Illus. 
SCHWINN, E., and STEVENSON, W. W. 
Civil Government. With maps. 
$1.00 net. 


vols. Cloth, gilt top, $12.00 net ; 


5 vols. 


12mo, $1. net. 


12mo, cloth, 





LITERATURE, MUSIC, THE DRAMA. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Twelfth Night. Volume XIII, The Variorum 
Shakespeare. Royal 8vo, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 
net, per vol. In sets, half morocco, gilt top, $65.00 net ; 
postage, 30 cts. per vol. 

RAIT, R. 8. 
ae James |. of England and VI. of Scotland. 

Illustrated. Quarto, half vellum, $15.00 net ; postage, 

21 ots. 

CHAMBERS’S 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature. Vol. I. 
Illustrated. 3 vols. New Edition. Per vol., $5.00 net ; 
expressage extra. 

BOCKETT, F. W. 
Some Literary Landmarks for Pilgrims on 
Wheels. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 net; post- 
age, 10 cts. 





SHAKESPEARE. 
New Illustrated Edition. 20 vols. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $25.00 ; three-quarters morocco, $50.00 net ; 
carriage extra. 

HASTINGS, CHARLES. 
The Theatre. Translated by Frances A. WELBY. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00 net; postage, 13 cts. 

BOISE, O. B. 
Music and Its Masters. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50 nei ; postage, 10 cts. 

SHARP, WILLIAM. 
Sainte-Beuve. Essays on Men and Women. 
3 vols. Cloth, $3.75; half morocco, $7.50 

JOHNSON, R. BRIMLEY. 
Popular English Ballads, Ancient and Mod. 
ern. 4vols. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, NATURE. 


KEANE, A. H. 
South America. Illustrated. 
Sanford’s Compendium of Geog- 
raphy and Travel. $4.50. 

M D'L L 
Whist Catechism. Third Edi- 


cloth, $1.00. 


PHIPSON, DR. THOMAS LAMB. 
Researches on the Past and 
Present History of the 
Earth’s Atmosphere. 


ABBOTT, C. C. 
Bird Lib - Birds about Us. 
Bird-Land Ec . 2vols. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. Also 
sold separately. 

SINCLAIR, ARCHDEACON W. M., D.D. 


12mo, 


tion. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
GIBERNE, AGNES. 

The Mighty Deep and What 

We Know of It. Illustrated. 

$1.25 net ; postage, 12 cts. 


BACON, REV. JOHN M. 
By Land and Sky. Illustrated. 
8vo, $2.00. 

FRAZER, DR. PERSIFOR. 
Bibliotics. Third Revised Edi- 
tion. Illus. 12mo, cloth, $2.50 net. 


Unto You, Young Women. 

12mo, cloth, $1 net; postage, 8 cts. 
BLACKWOOD. 

Philosophical Classics. New 

Edition. 15 vols 50 cts. per vol. 

net; postage, 8 cts. 





LIPPINCOTT'S 

Biographical Dictionary. New 
Edition. 2vols. 8vo, cloth, $15.00; 
half Russia, $17.50; half morocco, 
$20.00. By subscription only. 
Elementary Algebra. 80 cts. 
Practical Arithmetic. Part I., 
40 cts.; Part IT., 40 cts. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


ALLIBONE. 
Prose Quotations. 


Poetical Quotations. 
Great Authors of All Ages. 
Each, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 








EADIE’S 
Biblical Cyclopedia. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo, cloth, $3.75 net ; postage, 
27 ots. 

COLIGNON, M. 
Manual of Mythology. New 
Edition. $2.00 net ; postage, 10 cts. 








Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY BOOKS 





Blustrated Books. 


Colonial Furniture in America. 

By Luxe Vincent Locxwoop. With 300 illustra- 
tions from photographs, including 12 artotypes. 
$7.50 net. 

China and the Allies. 

By A. Henry Savace Lanpor, author of “In the 
Forbidden Land.” In two volumes, cover design in 
colors by the author, 269 illustrations. $7.50 net. 


The Book of the Courtier. ; 
Translated from the Italian of Count Baldesar Cas- 
tiglione by L. E. Oppycxe. With 70 contemporary 
portraits from paintings, drawings, busts, reliefs, and 
medals by Mantegna, Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, 
Cellini, and others. Limp parchment, $10.00 net. 
French Art. 

Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture. 
By W. C. Browne Lt, author of “French Traits.” 
New and enlarged edition, reset in larger and more 
attractive type, with 48 illustrations added. $3.75 net. 


Biography and History. 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By GranaM Ba.roour. Illustrated. In two volumes, 
$4.00 net. 
Eugene Field. 
A Study in Heredity and Contradictions. By SLason 
THOMPSON, collator of “Sharps and Flats.” With 
many rare and valuable illustrations, including some 
of Mr. Field’s own cartoons. In two volumes, $3. net. 


John Trumbull. 

A brief sketch of his life, to which is added a catalogue 
of his works. By Jonn F. Werr, N.A., MA., Director 
of Yale School of Fine Arts. $2.00 net. 


Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides. 

A new translation from the original, with introduction 
and notes. By BeRNADOTTE PERRIN, Professor of 
Yale University. $2.50 net. 


The Civil War and the Constitution. 
By Jonn W. Buraess, author of “ The Middle Period, 
American History Series.” In two volumes. $2. net. 


The French Revolution and Religious 
Reform. 

By WriuramM M. Sioang, Professor of History at 

Columbia University. $2.00 net. 


Contemporary Socialism. 
By Joun Rar. New and enlarged edition. 


First Across the Continent. 

A concise story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition in 
1802-3-4. By Noan Brooxs. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 net. 


$2.50. 





Fiction. 
Tales of Dunstable Weir. 

By Zack, author of “The White Cottage,” ete. $1.50. 
Foma Gordyeeff. 

By Maxim Gorxy. Translated from the Russian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. With illustrations. $1.00, 
Orloff and His Wife. 
Tales of the Barefoot Brigade. 
$1.00. 

Stratagems and Spoils. 
Stories of Love and Politics. By Wiiu1am A. WuirE, 


author of “ What’s the Matter with Kansas?” etc. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Argonauts. 


By Maxim Gorxy. 


By Exiza Orzesxo. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin, |; 
translator of the Works of Henry Sienkiewicz. $1.50. | 


Poetry, Essays, etc. 
A Hermit of Carmel and Other Poems. 


By GrorGre SANTAYANA, author of “The Sense of 
Beauty.” $1.25 net. 


The Cathedral and Other Poems. 
By Marrua Gitpert Dickinson. $1.25 net. 


The Education of the American Citizen. 
By Artuur Twinine Haptey, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale University. $1.50 net. 


Victorian Prose Masters. 
By W. C. BrowneELt, author of “Freneh Traits,” 
“French Art,” etc. $1.50 net. 


Essays and Addresses. 

By AvuGusTINe Brrre 1, Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and author of “Obiter Dicta.” 
$1.00 net. 


The Desert. 

Further Studies in Natural Appearances. By JoHN 
C. Van DykgE, author of “ Nature For Its Own Sake.” 
With frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


Cbducational. 


Pestalozzi and the Modern Elementary 
School. 

New volume in the “Great Educators” Series. By 

M. A. Prxtocue, Professor in the University of Liile, 

France. $1.00 net. 


Classification : Theoretical and Practical. 
Together with an Appendix containing an Essay 
towards a Bibliographical History of Systems of 
Classification. By Ernest Cusnine RICHARDSON, 
Librarian of Princeton University. $1.25 net. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., New York 








THE COLONIALS. By Atten Frence. A stir- 
ring story of old Boston at the time of the Tea Party 
and the Siege. Finely told, and historically accurate. 
(Decorated, $1.50.) 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS. By Txomas Drxon, 
Jr. A tale of the South since the War, treating the 
Negro question from the Southern white man’s point 
of view. A very strong story, and one which is 
bound to make a sensation. (Illustrated by C. D. 
Williams and from photographs. $1.50.) 


CAPTAIN JINKS OF THE HORSE MARINES 
By Crype Fitcs. The well-known comedy in which 
Miss Ethel Barrymore has scored such a popular 
success. (Illustrated from photographs of scenes of 
the play and from artists’ sketches for the costumes. 
$1.25 net.) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. By Bram 
Sroxer. A fine story by the author of “ Dracula,” 
which, though lacking much of the gruesomeness of 
that tale, yet is of strong and continued interest. 
(31.50.) 


THE BATTLEGROUND. By E ten Grascow. 
A simply charming story of Virginia life in war time 
by the author of “ The Voice of the People.” The 
two girls are most admirable as pictures of Southern 
girlhood and as studies of character, and the whole 
atmosphere of the story is very human. (Illustrated 
in color and from photographs. $1.50.) 


THE MISDEMEANORS OF NANCY. By 
Ereanor Hoyt. Nancy is the most charmingly 
frivolous young lady imaginable — she is just irre- 
sistible. The book sparkles with the bright and 
vivacious tales of this typically American girl, whose 
mischievous eyes have worked madness upon so many. 
“The man who came often ” is an object of extreme 
envy to every reader. (Illustrated by Penrhyn 
Stanlaws. $1.50.) 


THE COASTS OF FREEDOM. By Apz.e 
Marie SHaw. Probably the best picture of Cotton 
Mather and the Witchcraft craze which has ever 
appeared. Miss Shaw has caught the spirit of the 
time wonderfully well. It is a tale of Captain Phipps 
and the Spanish Main — of love and adventure — of 
stern Puritans and of buoyant youth in Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. ($1.50.) 


BELSHAZZAR. By Ws. Stearns Davis. The 
author of “A Friend of Cesar” and “God Wills 
It” has in his latest book written a superb story of 
ancient Babylon, full of life. The tale is strong, 
unusual, and enthralling. (Illustrated, $1.50.) 





MASTERS OF AMERICAN PAINTING. By 


Cuaries H. Carrin. “ Being brief appreciations of 
thirteen American Masters.” Mr. Caffin here gives 
clearly and lucidly the chief claims which the most 
notable American painters have to fame, and char- 
acterizes their various styles in a very interesting 
way. ($1.25 net.) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


ENGLISH POETRY. By Marx H. Lippett. 
A new theory of poetry based upon the evidence of 
the development of poetic forms of expression, and 
a new method of English prosody, constructed in the 
light of this theory, as it applies to English speech 
material. ($1.25 net.) 


OUR LITERARY DELUGE, and Some of its 


Deeper Waters. By Francis W. Hatsey. 
Mr. Halsey is widely known as an author and editor, 
and his work puts him into very close relation to 
current literary thought. These essays are, there- 
fore, of unusual interest. ($1.25 net.) 


THE LIFE OF JAMES MADISON. By Gan- 


LARD Hunt. The first volume in the “ Biographical 
History of the United States.” Mr. Hunt’s biog- 
raphy is a most admirable one, and, with others to 
follow, will constitute a complete history of our 
country, told through the lives of its great men. 
(Illustrated, $2.50 net.) 


THE BROOK BOOK. By Mary Rocers Mrier. 


The author, well-known as connected with the Nature 
Study Bureau at Cornell University, follows a typical 
brook through the year, with all the plant and animal 
life connected with it. The book is more interesting 
than one would think possible. (Illustrated with 
about fifty pictures from photographs and drawings. 
$1.50 net.) 


AMONG THE WATERFOWL. By Henzsenr K. 


Jos. The author has for many years studied this 
little-known branch of wild life, and his photographs 
(many of them made by a string over 300 feet long 
attached to the camera) are marvellous. At sea, in 
the North, and in the swamps of Dakota where they 
breed, Mr. Job has studied these wild birds, making 
a most fascinating volume of his experiences. (About 
75 illustrations. $1.50 net.) 


FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By Barton W. 


EverMAnn and Davip Starr Jorpan. This “ Fish 
Book ” is invaluable to all interested in the subject, 
written by a member of the United States Fish 
Commission. Nearly 100 pictures from life by A. R. 
Dugmore, and with 12 colored plates. ($3.00 net.) 
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JUST 
READY 


THe MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


LATEST 
ISSUES 








A Sketch of Semitic Origins 


Social and Religious 
By 
GEORGE A. BARTON, 
Assistant Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


The College Student 


and His Problems 
By 
JAMES H. CANFIELD, LL.D., 
Librarian of Columbia University. 
Cloth, $1.00 net ; postage, 8 cts. 


Helpful, witty advice drawn from a long experience 
as Secretary and President of the National Educa- 


Cloth, $3.00 net ; postage, 19c. 


A fresh and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the Semitic peoples, 
throwing much light upon Mo- 
saic institutions. 











Regnum Dei 
Bampton Lectures of 1901. 
By 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 

Cloth, $2.50. 
Eight lectures on the Kingdom 
of God in the History of Chris- 
tian Thought. 





The Theory 


Japan 


A RECORD IN COLOUR 
By 
MORTIMER MENPES. 
Transcribed by Dorotny MENpPEs. 
100 Prints in Colors. 
Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net ; postage, 24c. 
Mr. Menpes, the distinguished ar- 
tist, whose records of the Boer 
Campaigns were issued last year, 
has charmingly memorialized in 
colors the lovely flower-land of the 
Far East. His impressions are in- 
terpreted in equally charming text 


tional Association, Professor of 
History, University of Kansas, 
Chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska, President of the Ohio 
State University, and at Colum- 
bia University. 





The Story 


of Stories 
By 
R. C. GILLIE. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


A simple life of Christ, fully 
illustrated, and thoroughly at- 
tractive to children. 





What is 
Shakespeare 


of Pr osperity by his daughter. 





An Introduction to the 
Great Plays. 








By SIMON N. PATTEN, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, author of “ The Development 
of English Thought.” 

Cloth, $1.25; postage, 10 cts. 
A practical book in the best sense, uniting the dis- 
cussion of economic theory and evolutionary doctrine 
as they have never been focused before. 


By L. A. SHERMAN, 
Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Nebraska. 
Cloth, $1.50 net ; postage, 15 cts. 


Aims to put people in a condition to see at first- 
hand and of themselves the meanings that the best 
readers find in Shakespeare. 





Experimental Sociology 
Descriptive and Analytical: 
Delinquents. 

By FRANCES A. KELLOR, 
Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 


Cloth, $2.00 net ; postage, 15 cts. 


Presents new data as to whites and blacks, not only 
as to criminality, but as to social conditions, through 
a new method in sociological study. 





A New Chicago Novel. 


The Second Generation 


By JAMES WEBER LINN. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
A romance of Chicago newspaperdom; the story of 
an old hate bequeathed by father to son; of how 
the latter is forced by it into a course against his 
nature and his hopes of happiness. A novel whose 
interest is frankly romantic, yet drawn from active 
every-day life. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 





66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The First Volume in Appletons’ “World Series.” 


Britain and the British Seas 


By H. J. Mackrinper, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in the 
University of Oxford, Principal of Reading College, Editor of Appletons’ World 
Series ; or, the Regions of the World. With numerous Maps and Diagrams. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.00 net ; postage, 19 cents additional. 

Each volume in this most important new Series presents a great region of the world. The volumes 
picture those regions as stages of human action, and they illustrate the relations of man to the grand 
features of physical geography. 

The first book is by the editor, one of the best equipped geographers in Great Britain. It is a broad, 
comprehensive review of the position of Britain and the characteristics of the British seas; the structure 
of the islands, their physical history, weather, climates, racial and historical geography, etc. 





New Volume, No. 54, “ International Education Series.” 


Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry 


By Fasran Ware. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 net ; postage, 10 cents. 

This timely book describes the educational foundations of trade and industry as exhibited in the school 
systems of the chief European peoples and the United States. Since Mr. Ware treats the subject more 
on its practical than on its cultural side, his examination includes a thorough analysis of commercial and 
technological education in every aspect and branch. 





The First Volume in the “ Artistic Crafts Series.” 


Book Binding and the Care of Books 


By Doveias CockERELL, with drawings by Noel Rooke and other illustrations, 12mo, 
half bound, $1.20 net ; postage, 8 cents additional. 

This Series is edited by Mr. W. R. Lethaby who says “ We would have this Series put artistic crafts- 
manship before people as furnishing reasonable occupation for those who would gain a livelihood.” 

Mr. Cockerell’s book is eminently practical, and it begins at the actual beginning of the process of 
binding a book. The various stages through which it passes until it is ready to be read are described 
clearly and concisely, and illustrations are frequently used to make clear the various manipulations and 
machinery. 

“Tt is one of the most useful handbooks we have ever seen.”— Chicago Tribune. 





A Romance of the Woods. 


The Strength of the Weak 


A Novel. By Cuauncey C. Horcuaiss, author of « Betsey Ross,” “ In Defiance of the 
King,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The delightful outdoor quality of Mr. Hotchkiss’s novel forms a charming accompaniment to the 

adventurous happenings of the romance. The diary of « soldier of the New Hampshire Grants and the 


situation of an English youth holding a seigniory in Canada at the beginning of the French and Indian 
wars provide a variety of dramatic incident. 





HALL CAINE’S LATEST NOVEL. 
The Eternal City. A Story of the People’s Power. 


“The Eternal City’ will compare favorably with «s Fascination is remorsoless.”. New York Times. 
the greatest works in fiction of many seasons.” — 


Ben Peedine Colt “ Throbbing with emotion.” — Philadelphia Item. 
“ Profoundly impressive.” — Cleveland World. | The sensation of the season.” — Chicago Chronicle. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO | 
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THE NOVEL AND THE LIBRARY 


‘THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: ITS PURPOSES AND 
POSSIBILITIES. William H. Brett... . 


COMMUNICATION 
What the Carnegie Institution Could Do for Libra- 
rianship and Bibliography. Aksel G. S. Josephson. 


LIBRARY FIXTURES, ANCIENT AND MEDI- 
EVAL. Percy Favor Bicknell 


‘THE VIGOROUS DR. SMOLLETT. Richard Burton 
RELIGION AND REVOLUTION. Ephraim D. 


AN “EVERYDAY LIFE” 


Charies H. Cooper 
RECENT AMERICAN FICTION. 


OF WASHINGTON. 


William Morton 


Gilson’s When Love Is Young. — Colton’s The De- 
batable Land. —Cable’s The Cavalier. — Mitchell’s 
Cireumstance. — Ludlow’s Deborah. — Davis’s God 
Wills It!—Crawford’s Marietta. — Andrews’s A 
Parfit Gentil Kaight.—Merwin’s The Road to Fron- 
tenac.—Stanley’s The Backwoodsman.— Van Dyke’s 
The Ruling Passion. — Fuller’s Under the Skylights. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 

Loiterings in literary fields.—The craft of bookbind- 
ing, and the care of books. — Painters and builders 
of the Renaissance.— The beginnings of American 
literature.— Dutch life in town and country.— More 
revolutionary psychology. — Pleasant gossip in a 
library.— Essays in Philosophy.— A record of book- 
prices in England.— Monuments of the Christian 
Church, 2d to 6th century.—Two centuries of the 
Middle West. —Schouler’s life of Hamilton. — A 
compilation of the wisdom of the ages. — Essays of 
an ex-librarian. 


BRIEFER MENTION 





THE NOVEL AND THE LIBRARY. 


The great preponderance of works of fiction 
among the books drawn from public libraries 
has always been a subject of much concern to 
librarians and other men engaged in the busi- 
ness of public education. It comes up for 
discussion perennially, and various are the sug- 
gestions made for the correction of what is 
generally recognized as an evil. While there 
is nothing to say against the practice of reading 
fiction, abstractly considered, there is much to 
say against the novel-reading habit which seems 
to be fastened upon the majority of those who 
use our public libraries. When the statistics of 
circulation show that works of fiction constitute 
from fifty to eighty per cent of the books that 
are taken for home reading, there is certainly 
some reason to think that the library isregarded 
as a source of entertainment rather than of 
publit education, and some reason to question 
the wisdom of taxing the people at large for 
such a purpose. Even if careful consideration 
of the whole subject convinces us that a library, 
put chiefly to such uses, is better than no library 
at all, and still on the whole a worthy object 
of public support, it is certainly obligatory 
upon those who control the supply of free 
books to use all possible vigilance in minimizing 
the evil of thoughtless reading, and in encour- 
aging the literary and studious tastes of readers. 

Very often the statistics themselves disguise 
the evil which they cannot wholly conceal. A 
library which reports sixty per cent of fiction 
among the books circulated will very likely 
report also from ten to fifteen per cent of juve- 
nile literature (most of which is fiction), and 
from five to ten per cent of books in foreign 
languages, of which novels form the larger 
fraction. Some librarians regard this condition 
of affairs with complacency, and, while seizing 
every opportunity that is offered to encourage 
the reading of serious books, still hold to the 
view which was advocated by the late W. F. 
Poole —the view that most of these novel- 
readers would read nothing at all unless they 
could get what they wanted, and that it is well 
for them to acquire the reading habit even if 
a wiser judgment disapproves of their habitual 
selection of books. There is much to be said 
for this view, and for its corollary that the 
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exercise of the reading habit in any form tends 
to bring about a gradual elevation of literary 
taste, especially if the reader be supplied all 
along with gentle and unobtrusive incitements 
to the acquisition of better standards and 
broader interests. This sort of stimulus has 
to be applied tactfully, and it is a distinctive 
characteristic of the good librarian that he 
knows how to apply it with judgment and with- 
out ruffling the reader’s temper. The natural 
man, who has outgrown the years of tutelage, 
resents being practised upon by others for his 
own good, and, although he may be led to the 
water, he must be left to believe that he is 
drinking it of his own volition. 

The subject of fiction in the public library 
has recently come up for renewed discussion 
in connection with a report from Springfield, 
Massachusetts, according to which the librarian, 
during the past four years, has reduced the 
circulation of fiction by about one-fourth. This 
may not seem strange news to the general 
reader, but to those who know anything of 
library work from its professional side, the 
report is so startling that it seems almost sen- 
sational. One librarian says it is what Lord 
Dundreary would have called a “ staggerer.” 
Experience shows the percentage of fiction to 
be so nearly uniform from year to year that a 
change of as little as five per cent would excite 
comment. Naturally, then, a change (and for 
the better) of something like five times that 
percentage is a cause for both surprise and 
curious interest. By just what means so great 
a reduction of novel-reading has been brought 
about we do not know, but so gratifying a result 
is sure to excite the spirits of both inquiry and 
emulation in the breasts of librarians all over 
the country. 

There are many devices of the obvious sort 
for the lowering of the percentage of fiction 
and the raising of the percentage of serious 
reading, and these have been used by all good 
librarians in the United States during the 
quarter-century that librarianship has been rec- 
ognized as one of the professions. They in- 
elude such things as the limited supplying of 
novels and the liberal supplying of better books, 
the publication of annotated and descriptive 
lists upon special subjects, the codperation of 
librarians with teachers in the work of the 
schools, the opening of the library shelves to 
easy access on the part of the public, and the 
judicious use of personal counsel on the subject 
of reading. But there seems to be a rather 
narrow limit to the efficacy of any of these de- 





vices, or of all of them together ; if they have 
proved adequate to effect the reduction reported 
from Springfield, the case is as surprising as 
it is exceptional, and few librarians will be 
hopeful of accomplishing similar results by 
such means. What we wish now to consider 
are certain methods of a farther-reaching and 
more radical sort that have either been put into 
operation of late years here and there, or that 
have been suggested by the recent revival of 
interest in the discussion. The “Saturday 
Review ” of the New York “ Times” not long 
ago invited professional opinions upon this sub- 
ject, and elicited several suggestions that are 
deserving of serious consideration. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam, who by virtue of his 
official position is the leader of the profession 
of librarianship in America, makes a sugges- 
tion that may be pronounced radical, but that 
commends itself to the sober intelligence after 
the first shock of surprise is over. It is, 
simply, that no works of fiction be purchased 
by public libraries for at least a year after - 
publication. Nothing could be more sensible 
than the following words : 

«“ There is, however, a demand for fiction which I do 
not believe can legitimately be met by the public 
library. That is the demand for the latest new novel 
merely because it is the latest new novel. We all 
read current novels also and enjoy and profit by them. 
But the demand for them is largely artificial, for a pur- 
pose merely social, and it is apt to be transitory. No 
free library can meet it adequately, and the attempt to 


meet it is an expense and annoyance to the reader and 
expense and burden to itself.” 


The exclusion of the newest fiction from the 
library shelves would doubtless occasion a great 
outery, but the loss to the public would be 
more imaginary than real. Every librarian 
knows how hollow is the pretence of meeting 
the popular demand for the novels of the day. 
To supply that demand would entail an ex- 
penditure that no librarian could sanction. 
Take such a novel, for example, as “ The 
Crisis,” and such a library, for example, as that 
of Chicago. Probably five hundred people 
were daily clamoring for that particular novel 
during the weeks that immediately followed 
its publication. To satisfy them, it would 
have been necessary to purchase several thou- 
sands of copies, with the absolute certainty 
that next year they would be collecting dust 
upon the shelves, if not actually consigned to 
the lumber-room. The satisfaction of an ephem- 
eral fancy of this sort is an absolutely illegiti- 
mate demand to make upon any public library. 
The only library that has a right to spend 
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money in this reckless fashion is the private 
enterprise of the Mudie type, which exists for 
the special purpose of catering to the taste of 
the moment. What such a library as the 
Chicago institution actually does in the case of 
a novel like “‘ The Crisis ” is to purchase forty 
or fifty copies of the work, and supply one 
applicant out of every two or three hundred. 
“In proposing to supply such a novel,” says 
Mr. Putnam, “ the library deludes the public 
and reduces its capacity for service really 
serviceable.” It does not really supply the 
demand, and succeeds only in gratifying an 
occasional applicant at the cost of creating ex- 
asperation in the breasts of the thousands who, 
knowing that the book is in the library, ask 
for it from day to day until they desist from 
sheer weariness. 

We are inclined to think, on the whole, that 
every public library would be well-advised in 
adopting Mr. Putnam’s suggestion, thus fore- 
. ing its patrons to take, as far as the library 
is concerned, Emerson’s well-known advice 
against reading books that have not kept alive 
for at least a year. Using “ The Crisis” once 
more for our illustration, it is safe to say that 
by next summer the demand for that excellent 
story will have fallen to normal proportions. 


It will still be asked for by a few people, and 
it will be as proper to provide copies to be read 
as it is proper to provide copies of “The 


Spy.” This, of course, presents an extreme 
case, for, besides the two or three novels that 
a capricious public marks for its favor every 
season, there are two or three hundred others 
of merit sufficient to entitle their claims to be 
recognized. But the reasoning to be employed 
is similar. in all the cases ; the demand for cur- 
rent fiction is essentially temporary and artifi- 
cial, and it is doubtful if it be the policy of 
wisdom to put into a public library any books 
for which there may not be some reasonable 
demand year after year. 

The librarian who is unwilling to make him- 
self disliked by refusing to supply the public 
with current novels may find a sort of way out 
of the difficulty by adopting a plan which has 
already been successfully operated in a few 
places. This is the plan of opening a special 
department of new fiction, buying enough books 
to meet the demand, and making a small charge 
for their use. The doctrinaire objection that 
all the services of a public library must be free 
may be met by stating the obvious fact that 
this particular service is impossible unless it be 
made self-supporting. The fee might be a very 





small one — much less than that charged by 
the private libraries—and yet sufficient to 
make the books thus circulated pay for them- 
selves. The average novel costs the library 
rather less than one dollar; it may be in con- 
stant use for a year or more before it is worn 
out ; if it is made to bring in two cents a week 
during that year, the transaction will be fair 
to all parties — no appreciable burden, cer- 
tainly, upon the reader, and no burden upon 
the budget except on the score of library service. 
At the end of the book’s career, it will have 
provided entertainment for possibly fifty fam- 
ilies, at practically no cost to the library ; it will 
have paid for itself, and may be thrown away 
with a good conscience. If the public library 
is, in any real sense, to provide its patrons with 
the latest novels, we believe that this is the 
only legitimate way of doing it. But we are 
sufficiently tainted with the educational theory 
of the library to think Mr. Putnam’s plan, 
after all, the one better deserving to be pursued. 

The two suggestions thus considered are the 
only ones that go to the root of the matter. 
Other suggestions are of the nature of ingenious 
devices or persuasive methods. One of the 
best of them is the two-card system which gives 
every card-holder the right to draw two books 
at the same time, only one of which may be a 
work of fiction. This encourages collateral 
reading of the serious kind, and is said to secure 
good results. Practical librarians are now gen- 
erally learning how much good may be done 
by such things as open shelves, special bib- 
liographies of timely interest, talks with teachers 
and school children, object-lessons in model 
collections of standard literature, the encour- 
agement of clubs and study-classes, and the 
judicious selection of the fiction that is provided 
for circulation. These means are all praise- 
worthy, and are, in their aggregate employment, 
productive of marked benefit. And, in all this 
discussion, it must not be forgotten that the 
reading of good fiction is something more than 
entertainment, that it is a study of one of the 
great forms of creative literature, and one of 
the most potent agencies whereby the sym- 
pathies may be quickened, the horizon enlarged, 
the higher interests aroused, and culture at- 
tained. We have forever passed the day when 
thoughtful people could condemn the reading 
of fiction as such ; we have come to understand 
for good that the best novels are among the 
best books there are, however we may deprecate 
the reading of the shallow and sensational sorts 
of fiction. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
ITS PURPOSES AND POSSIBILITIES. 


Those who are working for popular education 
and the betterment of social conditions are again 
indebted to the Commissioner of Education, who 
includes in his last annual report a chapter devoted 
to the statistics of public libraries in the United 
States. The rapid and greatly accelerating growth 
which is shown to have taken place since the report 
of five years ago, in the number of libraries 
reporting, the number of volumes which have been 
added, and the work the libraries are accomplish- 
ing, comes as a surprise even to those who have 
been mest interested in watching the development 
of the library movement. 

In view of this evidence of material prosperity, 
and the prominence which has in the past few years 
been given to the public library, it may not be 
unprofitable for us to consider what the public 
library of the present day stands for; what is its 
aim and purpose; what the place it holds in the 
civic life of this day, that cities should so readily 
assume its support; what the meaning of the oppor- 
tunity it holds which makes it appeal so forcefully to 
the philanthropist, not only as a means of enriching 
the daily life of the people, but of giving to the stu- 
dent the means of making individual research, by 
furnishing the rare and costly collections which are 
necessary for such work; in short, to consider to 
what the public library has already attained, and 
to discover, if we can, to what larger things the 
spirit which has been moving so mightily in these 
latter days may be leading us. 

The function of the public library is to supply 
books, for purposes of both entertainment and 
information, to its readers. It aims to supply the 
best books to the largest number. It seeks not 
only to supply the needs of the individnal reader, 
but to supplement all other educational forces of 
the city and to aid any effort which is made for its 
good. In its educational work, the city library of 
to-day parallels the schools, from the kindergarten 
to the university, and goes beyond the latter in its 
services to the advanced student and investigator. 

The children’s rooms in our libraries know 
no age limit, and welcome the youngest children 
that are able to use books, or even to enjoy pic- 
tures; showing them that a book may be to them 
a source of delight, rather than a task, and solicit- 
ing their interest in its proper care and handling. 
Each important subject, as history, biography, 
travel, science, poetry, and even political science, 
ethics, and religion, is represented by books suitable 
for younger readers; and this collection is cata- 
logued, classified, numbered, and arranged in a 
manner similar to that of the main collection. If 
in addition to this, as is often the case, the holders 
of juvenile membership cards are allowed to use 
the main collection, when the time arrives that 
their membership is transferred to the general cir- 





culating department, they are not coming upon 
unknown ground, but are entering a territory with 
which they may have already made themselves 
acquainted, and in which they will find familiar 
landmarks and guides. The curricula of the public 
schools are carefully studied, and books which will 
aid the pupil in enlarging the subject, broadening 
his horizon, and deepening his interest, are plenti- 
fully supplied,— the books recommended for col- 
lateral reading being, of course, included in the 
number. 

The education of the individual in the schools 
and beyond, is comprised in three periods, as fol- 
lows : 

First: That of acquisition alone, in which the text 
books are descriptive, little more than statements of 
fact, and the work mainly that of memory. 

Second: That of comparisen, in which truths and 
facts are placed in relation to each other and inter- 
preted ; the work of the reason and of judgment. 
The two are not separated by a definite line, the 
work of acquiring knowledge going on still in the 
second stage. 

Third: That of investigation and original re- 
search, whether under the auspices of an institution, 
or independently. In this the student uses the 
knowledge already acquired as stepping-stones to 
discovery in realms still unknown. 

In the first stage the library is of value by 
broadening and presenting in a more attractive 
way the facts of the text books. As the pupil 
passes gradually into the second stage, of compari- 
son and interpretation, the value of the library 
becomes greater, and its use essential to any full 
understanding of the relations of the subjects under 
consideration. For work in the third stage the 
library, the storehouse of all human knowledge, is 
indispensable. He who would reach out and pluck 
treasures from the unknown in any field, must first 
master and plant himself firmly upon that which is 
known. Dr. Gilman, in describing the function of 
a university in conserving knowledge and promot- 
ing investigation, has happily said that “ Libraries 
and museums are the dwelling places of univer- 
sities.” 

While the library is thus the handmaid and 
helper of the school throughout the entire course, 
and is the workshop of the advanced student, the 
investigator and explorer, it has a function of even 
greater importance for those whose opportunities 
for education do not go beyond the public schools, 
and a function which no other institution can so well 
perform ; that is, to continue the education for good 
citizenship that is begun in the public schools. To 
the large number, —to the great majority of our 
boys and girls,— who leave school at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, when they are just ready to 
enter the high school, whose work in school has 
been largely that of learning the art of reading and 
of storing their memories with elementary knowl- 
edge, whose work has been almost entirely in the 
first stage of education, —to these the public 
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library must be high school, college, university ; it 
must give to them the only opportunity they are 
likely to have of broadening and increasing their 
knowledge, of properly relating and interpreting 
the facts of nature and of life, and making their 
knowledge a consistent whole instead of a mere 
collection of isolated facts. This is an additional 
and still more weighty reason for training children 
in the use of the library from their earliest school- 
days; as, in addition to its immediate advantage 
in their school work, it will make them acquainted 
with that institution which must be their main reli- 
ance in continuing their education beyond the 
period of their school life; and having once tested 
its usefulness in answering the questions of the 
schoolroom, they will more readily turn to it for 
assistance when confronted by the larger problems 
of life. 

The library is in touch with every phase and 
interest of human life, and may be helpful in all. 
To the man or woman who is merely breadwinner 
or homemaker, it offers practical suggestion and 
helpful information from its store of books on the 
various arts and handicrafts. In addition to the 
many books on practical matters which are of gen- 
eral interest and in demand always and every- 
where, every library should consider the business 
interests peculiar to its location, — as shipbuilding, 
manufactures, mining, agriculture, —and should 
provide itself with the best literature upon these 
subjects, to the great practical benefit of those 
engaged in these occupations. It is a fact that 
certain towns in this country which have good 
technical libraries have attained preéminence in 
certain manufacturing industries, largely due, I 
believe, to the fact that the library had quietly, 
year after year, supplied to the workman the best 
books upon his special work, and thus enabled him 
to come to his daily task with more exact informa- 
tion and with greater intelligence; and in this way 
the libraries have yielded to their cities direct finan- 
cia] returns for the outlay. It is a fact also, to 
which the records of public libraries generally will 
bear witness, that books on house-building, home- 
making, the care of children and of the sick, the 
household arts and elegancies, are in large and con- 
stant demand; and while it is not possible to 
measure the results of their use, it is fair to assume 
that they are doing a great deal toward the making 
of more comfortable and happy homes. The ten- 
dency of the reading habit is toward economy and 
thrift. A taste for books restrains from unprofit- 
able, expensive, and harmful amusements, and 
arouses interest in the things that are better worth 
while. The reading of books for entertainment 
merely, within reasonable bounds, is a pleasure 
which is followed by no disagreeable recollections. 

The library is not only a direct aid in the arts 
of life to the individual, but is also helpful in public 
affairs. The pedagogical department of a city 
library is the library of city school teachers, and 
their use of it renders it exceedingly valuable to the 





work of the schools. That department which deals 
with public questions — such as highways, sewers, 
lighting, car service, police, sanitary and fire pro- 
tection — is a practical library of information for 
the municipal authorities upon subjects that are of 
the greatest importance to the welfare of the city ; 
and also gives to the private citizen an opportunity 
to form an opinion as to the conduct of city affairs. 
Indeed, there is no phase of the work of the library 
which is of such importance as that of affording to 
all of our citizens, and to the boys and girls who 
are preparing for citizenship, an opportunity to fit 
themselves for their civic duties. An American 
citizen is called upon to express, at the voting booth 
and elsewhere, an opinion not only upon municipal 
questions of vital importance, but, in the wider 
realm of state and national politics, he must decide 
upon questions of foreign policy, upon great eco- 
nomic problems upon which the prosperity of the 
country largely depends, which are complex and 
difficult and should have careful study. The de- 
partments of sociology and history should be of 
great value to the thoughtful citizen. While the 
public library cannot lend itself to the propaganda 
of any particular school of opinion, it is the arena 
into which all opinions worthy of consideration may 
enter with the assurance of fair presentation. The 
public library has already become an important 
factor in the political‘education of our citizens, and 
there are wonderful possibilities for greater devel- 
opment along this same line. 

Thus far I have only spoken of the economic and 
social value of the library, as an aid to the citizen 
and the city in material interest and in civic duties. 
But beyond this is its use in the enlarging, the up- 
lifting, the sweetening of the individual life. I need 
not argue this; we all recognize the value of good 
books to the human soul, — of the opportunity they 
give us of communion with the masters, of realizing 
the permanent, the eternal, the worthy. Words- 
worth has said : 

“ There is 
One great society on earth, 
The noble living and the noble dead.” 


It is not given to many of us to commune familiarly 
in the flesh with those who are recognized as standing 
preéminently above their fellows ; but we may from 
the shelves of our library choose at will our intimate 
companions from the greatest and noblest of all 
time, and we may in the solitude of our own rooms 
commune with them as with familiar friends. A 
great man once said : 

«“ But when evening falls I go home and enter my 
study. On the threshold I lay aside my country gar- 
ments, soiled with mire, and array myself in courtly 
garb. Thus attired I make my entrance into the an- 
cient courts of the men of old, where they receive me 
with love, and where I feed upon the food which only 
is my own and for which I was born. For four hours’ 
space I feel no annoyance, forget all care; poverty can 
not frighten, nor death appal me.” 


This realm is the heritage of us all; but for many 
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6f us, for most of us, indeed, the only way of ap- 
proach lies through the open alcoves of the public 
library. 

So far as the public library lies parallel to the 
primary and secondary work in our schools, it re- 
ceives its support in the same way and for the same 
reason; namely, that it is educating the younger 
generation for the duties of citizenship. The same 
claim may fairly be made for all library work, on 
the ground that whatever helps a man to do his 
work more ably and honestly, and to earn a better 
living for his family, — whatever enables a woman 
to make a home in which grace and comfort and 
elegance shall be more abundant, — and whatever 
instructs them both as to their social relations and 
civic duties, is beneficial to the State. And the 
same may be said with almost equal truth of the 
range of library work which is general and popular ; 
for whatever makes a man better informed, broader 
in his views, and contributes to his happiness and 
contentment, will tend to make him a better citizen. 
The city which spends thirty dollars a year on the 
elementary education of each of its school children 
can well afford to spend one dollar per year for each 
in support of a library to enable them to continue 
their education. 

It is only when we come to that higher range of 
library work which meets the needs of advanced 
students and original investigators, which involves 
the purchase of expensive collections to be used by 
comparatively few people, that a practical question 
arises as to how far the municipal tax-supported 
library should go. I said a practical question, for 
there can hardly be a doubt as to the right of pro- 
viding for higher education at public expense. We 
have in its favor the authoritative opinion of the 
fathers of the Republic, and of some of its greatest 
statesmen, from Washington to Edward Everett. 
We have precedent in the great state universities, 
which, under the fostering care of the state and by 
its support, are doing a wonderful educational work. 
But with the municipality it is not a question of 
theoretical right, but of ways and means. Our city 
libraries are usually supported by taxation, and re- 
ceive only a small fraction of the amount levied for 
municipal purposes. In one city with whose work 
I am familiar, and which received rather a larger 
part of the levy than in most cities, this proportion 
of the municipal levy devoted to the library is about 
one and one-half per cent of the whole. This pro- 
portion seems small; but in the great pressure for 
improvements which are essential to the growth of 
the city, and for protection, and with a burden of 
taxation already heavy, it is not easy to see how 
any considerable increase can fairly be made in the 
levy for library purposes. This is the condition in 
most of our rapidly growing cities. And in most 
of them the demand for books to be used in con- 
nection with the school work, or of immediate value 
along the other lines I have indicated, is much 

r than can be met. In this condition it is 
difficult for the public library to devote any con- 





siderable part of its funds to the purchase of books 
for the use of advanced students ; although it may 
recognize clearly the value of such work, and may 
see that it does ultimately yield benefits to the 
community. 

The need of adequate housing for libraries, of 
buildings which shall be convenient and dignified and 
beautiful, and which shall be built amply enough 
to supply the wants of future generations, is being 
met by state and municipal appropriations and by 
magnificent private gifts. During the year ending 
July 1, 1901, about $19,000,000 was given to the 
libraries of the United States, of which sum the 
larger part was given expressly for the erection of 
buildings. With this want supplied comes the need 
of larger collections of books; a need which, when 
it is fully understood, we may hope to see met by 
endowments for the definite purpose of supplying 
book funds. The building logically comes first ; 
for, unless a library has a home which is commo- 
dious and convenient and reasonably secure from 
loss by fire, it cannot hope for any considerable ad- 
dition to its collections by gifts. If it is fortunate 
enough to have a building which is not only ample 
and safe, but beautiful and dignified, its attraction 
for the donor is still greater. After the building 
is supplied, the most urgent need is for more books, 
for larger collections, both for the special student 
and for popular use. The noble gifts which have 
been made within the past few years give us reason to 
hope that when these needs of the library are under- 
stood, they will be met in the same generous way. 

A study of the reports of our city libraries from 
year to year shows that the collections are not being 
increased as largely as is necessary to do the work 
which should be done, owing to lack of funds ; and 
the testimony of librarians in public libraries gen- 
erally will be that the demands upon their libra- 
ries are much greater than they can meet. An ad- 
equate supply of books is of no less importance than 
a noble building. And this is a perennial need ; 
it cannot be met sufficiently by a single gift, but 
rather by vested funds which shall provide for ad- 
ditions regularly from year to year. Side by side 
with the name of him who provided the building 
will be the name of him who endows the institution 
with ample book funds, and thus continuously and 
cumulatively increases its educational power, its 
influence for social betterment, for generation after 
generation of readers in all the years to come. 


WituiaM H. Brett. 


Mr. Francis P. Harper, New York, will have ready 
early this month Captain Hiram Martin Chittenden’s 
“The American Fur Trade of the Far West: A His- 
tory of the Pioneer Trading Posts and Early Fur Com- 
panies of the Missouri Valley and the Rocky Mountains 
and of the Overland Commerce with Santa Fe.” This 
important original work is largely based upon urpub- 
lished records which are scattered in all parts of the 
United States, and forms a new and consecutive history 
of the Great West down to 1850. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


WHAT THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION COULD DO 
FOR LIBRARIANSHIP AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(To the Editor of Toe D1at.) 

There are three undertakings in the interest of schol- 
arly users of libraries, and in the interest of librarians 
themselves, which seem to come directly within the 
scope of the Carnegie Institution. 

The first of these is the establishment of a lending 
library for libraries, to consist of serial publications 
and other large and expensive works that an average 
library, and even a library of more than average size, 
could not obtain, but which might be needed in research 
work by some of its constituents. This would seem, 
in a way, to conflict with the expressed intention of the 
Librarian of Congress to do this very thing. But, for 
ore thing, the claims on the Library of Congress in 
this respect would be very numerous, and would very 
often come from persons who would not use the books 
for purposes of pure research; further, there would be 
a not inconsiderable number of publications that the 
Library of Congress could not, for one reason or another, 
procure, but which the Carnegie Institution might re- 
gard as its duty to supply. 

The greatest burden on the modern scientific inves- 
tigator is the necessity of working out the bibliography 
of the subject on which he is to engage. It consumes 
valuable time that he could use to better purpose, and 
the bibliography which he ultimately does procure is 
usually of very inferior workmanship, for the reason 
that few scientific specialists are trained bibliographers. 
If the Carnegie Institution would establish a biblio- 
graphical department where the investigator could 
have his bibliographical material collected for him, it 
would be a great boon. Of course such a department 
would necessarily have among its officers and assistants 
men of scientific training, so that each topic could be 
assigned to a man who in some measure would combine 
the attainments of the bibliographer and the scientific 
specialist. The department should also engage on its 
own account in the preparation of special bibliographies 
which might be found to be particularly needed. By 
a judicious use of electrotypes and printed cards, dupli- 
eation of work could be avoided, and every entry once 
made would serve all future purposes. 

It would be particularly useful to the library world 
if the Carnegie Institution would offer facilities for 
post-graduate study of bibliography and library admin- 
istration. There is at present no place in this country 
where the would-be librarian or bibliographer can fit 
himself, beyond an elementary stage, for his life work. 
The subjects of study which one wishing to prepare 
himself for bibliographical or library work would pursue 
are: 1, The literature of bibliography and librarianship; 
2, The use and handling of books as literary tools; 
3, Bibliographical methodology (i. e., methods of com- 
pilation and recording); 4, Comparative history of lit- 
erature and sciente; 5, Classification of knowledge and 
of books; 6, History of libraries and library adminis- 
tration; 7, History of writing and printing, including 
the study of the methods of the medieval scribes and 
the early printers. 
AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON. 


The John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, January 22, 1902. 
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LIBRARY FIXTURES, ANCIENT AND 
MEDIZVAL.* 


A few years ago the Registrar of Cambridge 
University, on being invited to deliver the 
Rede Lecture before that university, chose as 
his subject, “‘ Libraries in the Medieval and 
Renaissance Periods.” The lecture was pub- 
lished and is doubtless familiar to many libra- 
rians. A much more elaborate and compre- 
hensive work on the same general theme is 
now issued by the same writer. Not since the 
appearance of Gottlieb’s ‘ Mittelilterliche 
Bibliotheken ” has there been offered to those 
interested in library history a book of equal 
importance in this special department. Indeed, 
in choosing his somewhat restricted province 
of research, the author has entered a field com- 
paratively free from competitors, and his work 
has the merit of novelty to add to its more 
substantial excellences. 

First to be treated is the library (or record- 
rooms) in the palace of Assur-bani-pal (Sar- 
danapalus) at Nineveh, discovered by Layard 
in 1850. We are told that the books, or tab- 
lets, were devoted to history, law, science, 
magic, dogma, legend ; that there was a special 
officer to take care of them; that they were 
arranged in series, with precautions for keeping 
the tablets of each series in their proper se- 
quence ; and that there was a general catalogue, 
and probably a class catalogue as well. This 
information is meagre, but interesting. Why, 
one is tempted to query, did not Mr. Clark go 
back to the older Babylonian libraries for a 
beginning? Of Sargon’s library, at Agane, 
we know at least something. Its catalogue 
has been unearthed and shows that each tablet 
was numbered, so as to be called for by number 
rather than by title. Egyptian libraries do not 
detain our author long, nor does he so much 
as mention the library of King Osymandyas 
(Rameses I.) in the Ramesseum near Thebes, 
of which Diodorus Siculus tells us that it bore 
the apt inscription, “ Dispensary of the Soul.” 
Of the libraries at Alexandria—for there 
were two — next to nothing is known as to their 
housing and arrangement ; so the writer passes 
on to Pergamon, and then to Greece and Rome. 
Information of the kind sought is scanty, 

*Tue Care or Booxs. An Essay on the Development 
of Libraries and their Fittings, from the Earliest Times to 


the End of the Eighteenth Century. By John Willis Clark, 
M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
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although the ancient authorities appear to have 
been most diligently ransacked. From the 
elder Pliny, from Strabo and Plutarch and 
Vitruvius, the following is gleaned concerning 
the famous library at Pergamon : 

“ These magnificent structures, which won for Per- 
gamon the distinction of being ‘ by far the noblest city 
in Asia Minor,’ were in the main due to Eumenes the 
Second, who, during his reign of nearly forty years 
( B. C. 197-59) was enabled, by the wise policy of 
supporting the Romans, to transform his petty state 
into a powerful monarchy. The construction of a library 
is especially referred to him by Strabo, and from the 
statement of Vitruvius that it was built for the delight 
of the world at large (in communem delectationem), we 
may infer that it was intended to be public. That he 
was an energetic book-collector, under whose direction 
a large staff of scribes was perpetually at work, may be 
gathered from the well-known story that his biblio- 
graphical rival at Alexandria, exasperated by his activity 
and success, conceived the ingenious device of crippling 
his endeavours by forbidding the exportation of papyrus. 
Eumenes, however, says the chronicler, was equal to 
the occasion, and defeated the scheme by inventing 
parchment. It is probable that Eumenes not only began 
but completed the library, for in less than a quarter of 
a century after his death (B. C. 133) the last of his 
descendants bequeathed the city and state of Pergamon 
to the Romans. It is improbable that they would do 
much to increase the library, though they evidently took 
care of it, for ninety years later, when Mark Antony 
is said to have given it to Cleopatra, the number of 
works in it amounted to two hundred thousand.” 


Classical allusions to collections of books in 
Greece are scanty and disappointing, merely 
proving the existence of such collections. 
Strabo, as cited by our author, preserves a tra- 
dition that Aristotle was the first to make a 
collection of books, and that he taught the kings 
of Egypt how to arrange a library. Hadrian’s 
Stoa at Athens is the only ancient building in 
the nature of a library that we know of in that 
city. Its ground plan and Pausanias’s brief 
allusion to it are given by Mr. Clark. But 
when we come to Rome we find more abundant 
material for study. No fewer than twenty-six 
public libraries are said to have flourished 
there, at one time or another, under the Em- 
pire, and earlier private collections are known 
to have existed. The public libraries first found 
shelter in temples. An interesting passage from 
Aulus Gellius is quoted, concerning the library 
at Tibur, which is seen to have been housed in 
the temple of Hercules. Seneca (De Tran- 
quillitate Animi, ix.) is drawn upon for a para- 
graph throwing much light on the collection 
and care of books. He says: 


«Forty thousand books were burnt at Alexandria. I 
leave others to praise this splendid monument of royal 
opulence, as for example Livy, who regards it as ‘a 
noble work of royal taste and royal thoughtfulness.’ It 





was not taste, it was not thoughtfulness, it was learned 
extravagance — nay, not even learned, for they had 
bought their books for the sake of show, not for the 
sake of learning, — just as with many who are ignorant 
even of the lowest branches of learning books are not 
instruments of study, but ornaments of dining-rooms. 
Procure then as many books as will suffice for use; but 
not a single one for show. . . . Excess in all directions 
is bad. Why should you excuse a man who wishes to 

book-presses inlaid with arbor-vite wood or 
ivory; who gathers together masses of authors either 
unknown or discredited; who yawns among his thou- 
sands of books; and who derives his chief delight from 
their edges and their tickets? You will find then in 
the libraries of the most arrant idlers all that orators 
or historians have written — book-cases built up as high 
as the ceiling. Nowadays a library takes rank with a 
bathroom as a necessary ornament of a house. I[ could 
forgive such ideas, if they were due to extravagant 
desire for learning. As it is these productions of men 
whose genius we revere, paid for at a high price, with 
their portraits ranged in line above them, are got to- 
gether to adorn and beautify a wall.” 


By far the greater part of Mr. Clark’s book 
is devoted to medieval libraries. Why he 
chose for his title-page “the end of the eight- 
eenth century ” as indicating the limit of his 
labors, is a little puzzling, since his volume 
closes with an account of the library of John 
Boys, Dean of Canterbury, who died in 1625, 
and very few references are made to a later 
period. The splendors of the Vatican Library 
receive due attention at his hands, both in text 
and in illustration. But it is in the occasional 
excursions to one side of the main theme that 
the general reader will find most of real human 
interest. Apropos of monastic libraries, we 
have the following, from St. Benedict’s Rule: 

««Tdleness is the enemy of the soul; hence brethren 
ought, at certain seasons, to occupy themselves with 
manual labour, and again, at certain seasons, with holy 
reading. . . . Between Easter and the calends of Oc- 
tober let them apply themselves to reading from the 
fourth hour till near the sixth hour. From the calends 
of October to the beginning of Lent let them apply 
themselves to reading till the second hour. . . . During 
Lent let them apply themselves to reading from morning 
until the end of the third hour . . . and,in these days 
of Lent, let them receive a book apiece from the 
library, and read it straight through. These books are 
to be given out at the beginning of Lent.” 

Thus it appears that monastic librarians, no 
less than public librarians of the present day, 
had their labors increased at the Lenten season. 
Monastic libraries were, in fact, the public 
libraries of the Middle Ages ;.and that no re- 
ligious house was considered complete without 
its case of books is evident from the old epi- 
gram, ‘* Claustrum sine armario, castrum sine 
armamentario.”” The chaining of books, the 
pledges exacted for their safe return when lent, 
and, quaintest of all, the elaborate curses in- 
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scribed, as a deterrent to book-thieves, in 
medizval volumes, all bear witness to the high 
value put upon these literary treasures in an age 
when books were few and costly. Most readers 
will be surprised to learn that wall-shelves did 
not come into use, for libraries; until the six- 
teenth century; before that time the shelves 
were placed at right angles to the wall. 

In this brief sketch scant justice can be done 
to the work under review. Its full treatment 
of ancient and medizval library appliances, 
with copious photographic illustrations, can 
only be alluded to here. Abundant foot-notes 
serve the purpose of a bibliography, and a 
dozen pages of index close the volume. Our 
only disappointment is to find that, despite the 
somewhat comprehensive claims of title-page 
and prospectus, so many of the world-renowned 
libraries remain untouched upon by the author. 
Perhaps they were not deemed by him illustra- 
tive of his subject. The British Museum Li- 
brary, the Bibliotheque Nationale, the national 
libraries at Florence and Naples and Madrid, 
the Imperial Public Library at St. Petersburg 
and that at Vienna, the royal libraries at Berlin 
and Munich and Brussels, the university 
libraries of Leyden, Utrecht, Louvain, Bo- 
logna, — all of these, and a dozen more that 
might be named, are shut out in the cold. 
But it would be both rash and ungracious to 
criticize the learned author’s choice of material, 
after he has laboriously gleaned for us so rich 
a harvest of curious and valuable information 
from sources that are in many cases by no 
means easy of access. One hundred and fifty- 
six illustrations, including forty-three full-page 
plates, adorn the text; and the wide margins, 
clear print, and substantial binding, all con- 
tribute their share toward clothing a scholarly 
work in a becoming garb. 


Percy Favor BIcKNELL. 








THE VicgoROUS DR. SMOLLETT.* 


Wilkie Collins late in his life (he died in 
1889) declared that no publisher would dare 
risk a complete edition of Smollett or Sterne. 
He had in mind the coarseness of those eight- 
eenth century writers. Yet here, not many 
years after, is a handsome complete edition of 
the former and perhaps more objectionable 





* Tue Works or Tosiss SMOLLETT. With an Introduction 
by W. E. Henley. In twelve volumes. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





author, in twelve volumes, of the large-paper, 
illustrated, sumptuous kind, and inclusive even 
of the odds and ends of the vigorous Dr. Smol- 
lett’s works. 

The appearance of such an edition seems to 
mean an interesting change in the public taste 
in English fiction. It indicates in the first 
place that, owing no doubt to the prevalence of 
much realistic writing of the plain-spoken sort, 
we are now more sympathetic to the coarse, 
more tolerant of the occasional foul, than we 
were, say, a quarter of a century ago. Again, 
there is in all probability more interest on the 
part of the public in fiction as such than was 
true earlier ; the Novel to-day is more fiercely 
dominant than it was when Wilkie Collins 
died, only a dozen years ago. Hence this in- 
terest, acting retrospectively, includes a novel- 
ist of one hundred and fifty years ago like 
Smollett. 

And yet again: the critical and scholarly 
attention paid to this typical modern form of 
literature has had its effect in drawing the gen- 
eral reader’s attention to older work ; and the 
fact that fiction is now studied commonly in 
college courses attracts to the eighteenth cen- 
tury men who founded and shaped the Novel 
attention at once earnest and intelligent. No 
doubt all these influences may be operative in 
making such a mercantile venture as a fine 
definitive edition of Smollett advisable, even 
profitable. I would in no wise imply by these 
reflections the slight importance of Tobias 
Smollett. He was vastly enjoyed as a story- 
teller in his day, as he was well-hated as a man; 
he is a by no means slender link in the evolu- 
tion of English fiction ; and, which is the main 
thing for the present-day reader, he can still 
be read in his best books with hearty relish. 
To be sure, both Richardson and Fielding are 
more important in the fictional development, 
coming earlier and being greater novelists. Yet 
it may well be questioned if, for handing on 
the story of episode and picaresque adventure 
—a branch of fiction now much in evidence in 
current story-making —Smollett is not more 
directly in the line of Cervantes, LeSage, and 
Defoe than even Fielding. There is, too, a 
certain benefit, in these days of extravagant 
statement regarding living and very new novel- 
writers, in looking back at the by-gone wor- 
thies in order to realize that, after all, brave 
men lived before Agamemnon: that superla- 
tives steadily used lose their emphasis. 

Nine of the dozen volumes comprising this 
new edition are taken up by Smollett’s major 
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stories: ‘“ Roderick Random,” “ Peregrine 
Pickle,” “Ferdinand, Count Fathom,” and 
“Humphrey Clinker.” The generous type 
and large-paper form necessitates two volumes 
for each novel,—three in the case of “ Pickle.” 
To handle such books sets one on dreams of 
the good old leisurely days of the three-decker, 
when hurry was not in writer or reader. The 
remaining three volumes contain such minor 
things as the tale called “Sir Lancelot 
Greavés,” the travels and miscellanies in 
verse and prose, only of value to the student 
who would trace the novelist’s growth and de- 
cadence and have a fuller understanding of the 
man. Smollett’s very bad dramas, here printed, 
bring a realization of how ill it fares with the 
cobbler who leaves his last. 

The introduction is written by Mr. W. E. 
Henley, who is just now in the public eye be- 
cause of his churlish, curious exhibition of bad 
taste in attempting to throw disillusionment 
upon his old-time fellow in life and literature, 
R. L. Stevenson. Trenchant critic and true 
poet Mr. Henley is, however; and this bit of 
criticism is in his familiar jerkily brilliant and 
bookish style. Those who expect a critic to 
show cause why he takes the trouble to bow 
some piece of literature into their presence, 
may perhaps wonder that Mr. Henley was 
selected to do this task; he is savage enough 
with Dr. Smollett, who is not to be numbered 
among his literary loves, and who, as a man, 
he exposes in all his weakness. But there is 
much to stimulate the student in what he says, 
and in the final summing-up full credit is given 
the eighteenth century story-teller’s contribu- 
tion to English fiction ; especially does he praise 
him for his high spirits and vividness of char- 
acter drawing (in which Dickens was later to 
imitate and surpass him). One of the most 
interesting things about Smollett, by the way, 
is the fact that he was confessedly a favorite 
with Charles Dickens, and that there is a cer- 
tain resemblance of method and manner (inter- 
vallo longo ) between the older man and his far 
greater successor. Mr. Henley, too, very prop- 
erly compliments Smollett on his initiating 
truthful pictures of the British Navy, —a field 
afterwards cultivated with admirable results 
by Marryat; and quite as properly points out 
Smollett’s lack of proportion and construction 
in his stories, his tendency to caricature, his 
absence of high ideals. He makes the story of 
his literary life dramatic by leading up to the 
best novel, “ Humphrey Clinker,” published 
the year of his death. “So passed the old 





stark pagan,” says Mr. Henley, with a sort of 
grim approval : in fact, one feels there must be 
some sympathy between the seamy, vigorous 
novelist and the poet who in the splendid lines 
beginning “ Out of the Night that Covers Me,” 
preaches a doctrine of agnostic stoicism. 

In his relative placing of the novels, with 
“Humphrey Clinker” at their head, Mr. 
Henley’s judgment is sound, and he pulls the 
second-rate work to pieces with a roughness 
such as Smollett was wont himself to use in 
regard of others. The critic speaks of his 
“stinks and nastinesses,” of how in “‘ The Ad- 
ventures of an Atom” “he bemerded every- 
thing and everybody,” — until the reader at 
times wonders in which century Mr. Henley 
belongs,—the eighteenth or nineteenth. Truth 
to tell, this latter day writer is no more for 
squeamish stomachs than is the novelist he 
introduces. 

Of the four main novels of Smollett, three, 
— “Roderick Random,” “ Peregrine Pickle,” 
and “ Humphrey Clinker,” — are still well- 
known and read. The fourth, “ Sir Lancelot 
Greavés,”’ Mr. Henley dispatches in a charac- 
teristic manner: “I have said nothing of it,” 
he remarks, “ for the simple reason that I find 
so little merit in it that I have no more to 
say,” —which is a good example of modern 
impressionist criticism, though accurate enough 
so far as the work in question is concerned. 
Of the other stories, “« Roderick Random” is 
important because (like Dickens’s “ David 
Copperfield”) it is more autobiographic than 
his other books, and has some telling portraits ; 
“ Peregrine Pickle ” is a better novel, having 
less exaggeration, and on the whole more of 
unity — although disfigured by the episodic 
*“ Memoirs of a Lady of Quality.” In these 
books and in “Clinker,” the latter written 
when he was physically broken, such characters 
as Bowling and Bramble and Pipes have names 
of the conjuring kind — and, surely, a fiction- 
ist’s power in permanent portraiture is what 
gives him a lasting place. In “ Clinker,” too, 
the usual faults are minimized. There is a 
“go” to the book, and indeed in the other two, 
a hearty participation of the author in the life 
depicted, that produces an answering effect 
upon the reader and is a mark of our elder fic- 
tion in contrast with the modern method, which 
places the author coldly outside of and aloof 
from his creations, it being deemed a sign of 
literary bad breeding to obtrude himself or 
show personal interest in his puppets. Which- 
ever way is best, few will fail to relish this 
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earlier hearty abandonment in the work. Of 
the diction of Smollett it should be said that 
he has the great gift of making his personages 
talk in character and exhibit themselves through 
dialogue rather than by description. 

In comparing a novelist like Smollett with 
the best in English fiction to-day, the final 
thought, nevertheless, is likely to be — with all 
recognition of his talent and sturdy force— 
that the gains in both art and ethics have been 
substantial. The careless rough-and-tumble 
display of venality, profligacy, and brutality 
in these eighteenth century pages is all uncon- 
sciously a revelation of how far we have since 
advanced in decency, in refinement, in spiritual 
ideals. And quite as truly, the progress in the 
technique of novel-making since Smollett’s time 
is a matter for satisfaction. No novelist of our 
day has more genius for fiction than had Henry 
Fielding; but all novelists of the first rank 
now will avoid Fielding’s defects and those of 
his contemporaries: the carelessness of con- 
struction in the bringing in of loose, rambling 
episodic material; the failure to respect truth 
rather than theatric effect of scene and char- 
acter; the lapses from the clean, the frank 
catering to gutter tastes; the clumsiness in 
attempting to make dialectic or other varia- 


tions from normal English speech. Yet, since 


life is more than art, those earlier novelists 
often have an effect of power, of reality, of the 
atmosphere that makes for illusion, that has 
not since been surpassed. And Smollett, in 
his obvious faults and equally obvious virtues, 
stands at Fielding’s shoulder, a doughty lieu- 
tenant of that incomparable captain. 


RicHarp Burton. 








RELIGION AND REVOLUTION.* 


The substance of Mr. Sloane’s new volume 
was delivered in a course of eight lectures be- 
fore the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York. Considered as lectures before a distinctly 
professional body, interested primarily in the 
relations of church and state in a critical period 
of history, the point of view of the author 
would not require extended examination. But 
regarded as a scholarly analysis of the spiritual 
causes of the French Revolution,— and it is in 
this light that Mr. Sloane presents his expanded 
lectures to the public, —the novelty and ex- 





*Tue Frencn RevoiutTion anp Reticious Rerorm. 
By William Milligan Sloane. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 





treme statement of the thesis maintained by 
the author attract instant attention. 

Mr. Sloane’s thesis, as presented in his pre- 
face, is that historians have overestimated the 
political and social causes of the Revolution, 
and of the spasmodic progressions in that Re- 
volution ; that in considering the conditions 
which checked the normal course of reform, 
undue emphasis has been placed on national 
bankraptcy, secular feudalism, and the “ mys- 
terious, secret upheaval attributed to mental 
exaltation, of which so much has been sug- 
gested and hinted, but about which nothing is 
known.” Later it is admitted in the body of 
the work that the interference of foreign powers 
was a potential factor in hurrying France into 
excesses, yet neither this nor all other causes 
combined equalled in intensity that “ mightiest 
obstructive force . . . ecclesiastical fanaticism 
both positive and negative.” In the character 
and organization of the church and in its arti- 
ficial connection with the state, Mr. Sloane 
finds the conditions that most irritated the 
reformers of France. In the stubborness of 
the higher clergy in clinging to lucrative abuses 
upon which they fattened, he discovers the 
main source of the fatal contentions of the 
National Assembly. In the struggle between 
the honest fanaticism of the lower clergy upon 
the one side, and the equally honest fanaticism 
of the theoretical reformers of church and 
faith upon the other, the author finds the cru- 
cial antagonisms which, developing into bitter 
hatred, wrecked the cause of moderate reform. 
In brief, questions of church and religion are 
depicted as causative to a greater degree than 
any other, both in the inception and in the 
progress of the French Revolution. 

Mr. Sloane’s work is a delight to the student 
of history for its scholarly method, its keen 
analysis, and its choice language. It carries 
with it the impression of thorough research, 
and of exact and painstaking intellectual hon- 
esty. It presents in more logical form than 
has hitherto been offered in English, the mental 
attitude of churchmen and reformers in France, 
and the incidents which made evident that at- 
titude. Hence it is that anything approaching 
a criticism of the book as a whole is undertaken 
with extreme diffidence, for so masterly a work 
in general deserves only critical approbation. 
Nevertheless, if the author’s thesis is rightly 
understood, it is impossible to accept without 
question the conclusions presented. Is it not 
possible that Mr. Sloane has elevated occasions 
into causes; and that, judging events uncon- 
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sciously distorted, he may have misapprehended 
their true relation? It is no doubt true that 
immediately before 1789 questions of clerical 
privilege and of the badly adjusted relations 
of church and state formed a considerable part 
of the general topic of reform agitating the 
circles in which such affairs were being dis- 
cussed. Yet these circles included but a small 
proportion of the people of France, for, as 
Mr. Sloane freely recognizes, the majority of 
Frenchmen were fairly well satisfied with exist- 
ing church conditions. But even if we go so 
far as to admit that the National Assembly of 
1789 ranked first in importance the renovation 
of the church by the curtailing of unjust priv- 
ileges, it does not follow that the subsequent 
contests over religion and religious organiza- 
tion constituted the central essential struggle in 
the battle of factions, nor is that historical per- 
spective necessarily correct which exhibits the 
violence and license of the Revolution as due to 
repeated conflicts between religious partisans. 

It will be admitted that the French Revo- 
lution, however unique in many particulars, 
had this in common with all other revolutions 
or similar periods of public exaltation — that 
the Revolution itself became the God of the 
revolutionists. It was idealized, incarnated ; 


it became the Great Cause without any true 


conception of the principles for which it stood, 
or the point to which it tended. When after 
1789 it became evident that the hoped-for po- 
litical and social millenium was not to be im- 
mediately realized, and that the Cause was in 
danger of failing in its objects, determined 
opposition, either secret or open, was immedi- 
ately suspected, and the attempt made to remove 
the obstacle. Gradually the religion of revo- 
lution increased its hold upon the people, and 
the removal of obstacles to progress became 
more and more a matter of vengeance. After 
the flight of the Emigrés, the Church was the 
only existing body in France which stood for 
that most hated thing, the ancient Regime. 
When, therefore, hopes and expectations were 
frustrated, and prophecies of social and polit- 
ical betterment were unfulfilled, promoters and 
preachers of revolution sought a cause. It is 
not strange that they attributed failure to the 
secret opposition of the clergy. The result 
was a series of violent and embittered attacks 
upon the clergy and upon religion itself. This 
violence, displayed by each successive faction 
in control of the government of France up to 
1795, was not, as Mr. Sloane maintains, caused 
by the stubborn opposition of clerics and people 


| proved. 





to projects of reform, nor was the general vio- 
lence of the Revolution due to that cause. The 
attack upon the Church and upon the Catholic 
religion was essentially due to the blind desire 
to find a scapegoat. The general and increasing 
tendency to violent methods was partly the 
result of the purely selfish machinations of 
politicians, partly an exhibition of that des. 
pairing fanaticism which dared any excess in 
the worship of its God — the Revolution. The 
clergy and the ancient faith were in truth bit- 
terly assailed and unjustly charged with the 
failure of the radical programme. But do the 
debates and agitations over church and faith 
prove that questions of church organization, 
and of religious belief, were in themselves the 
vital causes of contentions? Is there not great 
reason to regard these contentions as exhibi- 
tions of the inherent violence of the party in 
power, which, seeking a scapegoat, found it 
in the Church,—the only remaining repre- 
sentative of the ancient monarchy. 

If this view is correct, if the angry debates 
on religion, the rapid and startling changes in 
church organization and in faith, were less 
causes of excesses than occasions of them, then 
Mr. Sloane’s proposition is not convincingly 
In undertaking a specialized study 
for a limited audience and upon a limited topic, 
he has seemingly fallen into the specialist’s 
error of over-estimating the importance of the 
particular subject investigated, at the expense 
of other and equally potent factors. Never- 
theless, while it seems impossible to accept the 
extreme statements of the author of the causa- 
tive position occupied by questions of religious. 
reform after 1789, it is still but just to credit 
him with having proved that somewhat greater 
importance, than has been customary with his- 
torians, should be attached to the religious 
situation after that date. 

: Eprnram D, Apams. 








THE CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS.* 


In the early part of last year, the Librarian 
of Princeton University, Dr. Ernest C. Rich- 
ardson, was invited to deliver before the New 
York State Library School, under the auspices 
of the Alumni, two lectures on the science and 
art of classification. These lectures proved 
so notable a contribution to the subject that 
their appearance in book form, with the added 





* CLASSIFICATION, Theoretical and Practical. By Ernest 
Cushing Richardson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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virtues of an Introduction and an Appendix 
containing an “ Essay towards a Bibliograph- 
ical History of Systems of Classification,” is a 
matter for congratulation among library work- 
ers. Dr. Richardson’s work not only reflects 
great credit upon himself as a high type of the 
scholarly librarian, but fully justifies the wis- 
dom of the Alumni Association in instituting 
these valuable lectures. 

It may be said at the outset that the book is 
in no sense elementary or technical, but pre- 
supposes on the part of the reader a fair 
acquaintance with practical library systems. 
Indeed, the first lecture, on “The Order of 
the Sciences,” is sufficiently formidable even 
to the trained librarian, with its “‘ mirroring of 
the outer cosmos,” its * complex of ions,” and 
so forth ; yet with all its rather profound phi- 
losophical aud theoretical character it does 
nevertheless present in a very sound scientific 
way the true order of the sciences, and should 
be of distinct value to the librarian as a theo- 
retical basis of classification. 

However, it is in the second lecture, devoted 
to “The Classification of Books,” that the 
book reaches, in our opinion, its greatest inter- 
est and value. The subject is treated in a 
fascinating and stimulating manner which must 
arouse feelings of gratitude to the author in 
the mind of every thoughtful librarian, and 
cannot fail to be extremely helpful in creating 
a practical and at the same time scientific atti- 
tude toward the work of classification. The 
importance of classification to the library and 
to the reading world is given brief but ade- 
quate notice, and the “ Decimal” and “ Expan- 
sive’ systems come in for their due share of 
praise. Dr. Richardson concludes his notice 
of these two systems with the following words, 
which may serve at the same time as a helpful 
stimulus to every librarian engaged in classifi- 
eatory work. “As classification itself is the 
highest function of the librarian’s work, calling 
into play every faculty and every attainment of 
knowledge,—the acme of bibliothecal work,— 
so these two systems of classification mark the 
high-water line of American library science, 
and are the climax of its achievement.” 

As an Appendix the author gives an excel- 
lent and fairly complete bibliography of classi- 
fication systems from the time of Plato to the 
present day, in many cases including an out- 
line of the system advocated. 

Dr. Richardson’s book should be hailed as 
a most welcome addition to the literature of 
library science. CLARENCE W. PERLEY. 





AN “EVERYDAY LIFE” OF WASHINGTON.* 


Mr. Norman Hapgood’s life of Washington 
is sufficiently unlike all others of the many that 
have been written to warrant its publication. 
It may be called an every-day life of the first 
American, as distinguished from those that 
give only the dignified and the formal in his 
life. Yet it is not like the “ true” lives that are 
so popular just now, for it does not confine itself 
to the trifles that are not worth preserving and 
to recounting the shortcomings of its subject 
and the charges that hostile venom may have 
concocted during the bitter struggles of that 
most bitter period of our national history. Mis- 
takes and shortcomings are not passed over, 
even the trivial things that throw light upon 
Washington’s character are not wanting; but 
these do not make up the whole story. They 
appear in the proportion of real life. This 
treatment distinguishes Mr. Hapgood’s book, 
and gives it strength and interest. 

It is not a political nor a military biography, 
though, of course, the military and the politi- 
cal sides of Washington’s life are given in due 
proportion. But they are given in a general 
way ; important battles are sometimes dismissed 
in a line, or are left unmentioned. Great pol- 
icies are passed over, or get but a word. It is, 
rather, a setting forth of the personal life and 
character of the man to whom Americans have 
given the first place in their esteem, if not in 
their love, whom the whole world considers one 
of the consummate flowers of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The formal Washington, the demi-god 
of the older biographies, is not here. The hu- 
man element is made prominent, the tone being 
throughout sympathetic and appreciative. It 
is realistic and distinctly modern in manner, 
yet fair and well-balanced, giving the nobler 
side of the life and shattering no saue ideals 
of our national hero. 

Perhaps the most valuable service rendered 
by the book is the opportunity it gives the 
reader to see the development in Washington’s 
character. His childhood was ordinary; “ not 
until the time for deeds does any touch of dis- 
tinction appear.” 


“This poverty might be ascribed to chance, and to 
barren witnesses, were it not that, for many years after 
Washington became conspicuous in action, the accessi- 
ble expressions of this personality were so bare that 
their interest depends wholly on his importance. . 
That his learning was small is not to be attributed to 
scant opportunity, since he never showed much hunger 





*Gxrorce WasHincron. By Norman Hapgood. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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for books, and many famous men, who later surrounded 
and obeyed him, won more education against greater 
odds.” 


He seems to have had but a short boyhood and 
no free youth. At sixteen he was a public sur- 
veyor, enduring the hardships of that profes- 
sion in the wilderness. At the same age, his 
journal, with the formal sentiments of a pre- 
mature manhood, contains references to a “‘ low- 
land beauty,” confirming other indications of 
a later period that his heart was extremely 
susceptible to feminine charms. At nineteen 
he was made adjutant-general (with the rank 
of major) in one of the four military districts 
of Virginia, and at twenty he inherited Mount 
Vernon through the death of his brother. At 
twenty-one his public life began with his famous 
mission to warn the intruding French at Fort 
Duquesne, and the next year he fired the shot 
that was heard around the world and set a large 
part of it aflame with war. 

During his earlier life, we find him displaying 
many human traits. He was insistent in demand- 
ing promotion, and not backward in informing 
those in authority of his services. He was a 
stickler for every point of “honor,” and had 
to be tactfully managed to prevent his resigna- 
tion. He was ready to make statements to the 
Indians that are charitably called “ fictions” 
to get them to do as he wished. He was obstin- 
ate for his opinion ; it was said by an associate, 
on one occasion, that “his behavior about the 
roads was noways like a soldier.” He was some- 
times ready to blame the other side for doing 
the very thing that he was trying todo. He 
was much fonder of giving advice than he was 
of taking it. All of this goes to show only 
that the great qualities had to grow in him as 
they have to grow in other great men. The 
young Washington was neither sage nor saint, 
though he was a remarkably forceful and effi- 
cient young man; the common ideal of him 
was realized only in his later life. 

We think of Washington as a grave, stern 
man; he was this, except in the inner circle 
of friendship, and through most of his career 
a gloom seemed to rest upon him that was 
partly natural and partly caused by the almost 
impossible burdens that he was called upon to 
bear, which were made heavier by ill-health. 
If all Americans had been self-sacrificing pa- 
triots like himself, as we fondly used to think 
they were, the burdens of his military and of 
his civil life would have been comparatively 
light. But as a general, he had to work with 
soldiers that were untrained and without arms 





or supplies, too many of whom were insubor- 
dinate and even cowardly; too many of his 
officers were incompetent, foisted upon the 
army through political intrigue, or cowardly or 
greedy. Officers intrigued against him ; the 
soldiers abandoned the army in regiments at 
critical moments. The States were jealous of 
one another, and the Congress was incompetent. 
And as President, he had to suffer from the 
same popular vices, though they were differ. 
ently manifested. It was through the fires of 
such trials that his patience was developed, his 
wisdom and tact were perfected, and all the 
lower forms of ambition were eliminated from 
his character. But who can wonder that his 
terrible responsibilities, together with the evils 
against which he had to contend, oppressed 
him and shadowed his life with gloom? He 
lacked the sense of humor that enabled Lin- 
coln to throw off for a time even heavier bur- 
dens and preserve the elasticity of his mind. 

Mr. Hapgood’s judgments upon the charac- 
ter and work of Washington are sympathetic 
and sound, and we are tempted to quote some 
of them in conclusion of our notice. 


“It was this combination of a passionate nature, in- 
cluding an aggressive, dominating will, with an intensely 
just and ethical spirit, that made it possible for him to 
have one of the rarest and greatest of his qualities — 
the unequalled dignity of his presence. . . . The 
eulogies of him are full of immortal tributes to the 
worth of blood and judgment well commingled. Per- 
haps it is largely because, although passionate, he was 
not passion’s slave, that the world has worn him in its 
heart’s core. With such a character, and without genius, 
he needed occasion to show his worth. . . . Without 
great events, Washington would not have been famous; 
and, on the other hand, he made events great by his 
ability in meeting them. It does not follow because a 
man is of the type that waits for occasions that he does 
less to mould history. . . . Goodness is universal rather 
than peculiar, and the greatness of Washington had its 
base in the power to be largely and impressively right. . 
. . » Born to lead some of the most difficult movements 
of history, he saw only the things which were, and his 
life illustrates the sublimity that truth and strength 
may reach without beauty or imagination. . . . Wash- 
ington’s appeal has been great to the masses, because 
he was a hero; not less strong to the first minds of all 
nations, also because he was a hero, but different from 
the rest. It is to the merely clever that he must fre- 
quently seem dull. Those to whom Washington seems 
good but uninteresting perhaps need an argument that 
goodness and interest are inseparable; that large right- 
ness is, maturely seen, the foremost human trait. With 
this moral justness in Washington went courage. . . . 
If Washington’s name is as great as any in the annals 
of political history, it is because of deeds which the world 
values now even more than it did a hundred years ago. 
His was a noble nature, with a sanity, a balance, a 
power of endurance, seldom rivalled; but his glory is 
not mainly personal. It is not primarily the effulgence 
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of some rare and individual superiority. It is universal. 
It is the concentration in a man of those merits which 
are most needed in the rulers of mankind. It is the 
triumph of integrity, of patience, of courage, of loyalty 
in the service of his country. It is because he was 
with constancy for the right, and so powerful in its 
service, that he has such honor from the world. Only 
great talents could have accomplished what Washing- 
ton accomplished; but no genius alone, however pro- 
digious, could fill that place in the world’s history which 
is held by Washington’s clearness of view and unbend- 
ing moral strength.” 


Cuar_es H. Cooper. 








RECENT AMERICAN FICTION.* - 


The “ American Novel Series,” which has occu- 
pied our attention upon several occasions during 
the past year, is now completed by the publication 
of “When Love Is Young,” by Mr. Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, and “ The Debatable Land,” by Mr. Arthur 
Colton. There are an even dozen of the volumes 
altogether, one for every month of the year. Mr. 
Gilson’s story is the tale of a boy’s love affairs from 
ten to twenty-five. There are several of these af- 
fairs, from the childish entanglements of the village 
school to the serious passion which comes at the 
close. Robbie Dale offers some slight suggestion 
of Mr. Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” but the 
story of his infantile affections is not thrilling. 
When he goes to the great city to earn his living, 
we hope for better things, and the episode of the 
innocent Bohemia into which he is plunged for a 
few months is prettily managed. After his charmer 
deserts him, he becomes melancholy, goes back to 
his village home, and there meets his fate in the 
person of a young woman who teaches music, plays 
Chopin most seductively, and sits on the front steps 
when the day’s work is done. Robbie goes to her 
house one morning, helps her to wash the dishes, 


*Wauen Love Is Youne. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Desatasie Lanp. By Arthur Colton. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Cavaier. By George W. Cable. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

CrrcumsTrance. By S. Weir Mitchell,M.D. New York: 
The Century Co. 

Desoran. A Tale of the Times of Judas Maccabeus. 
By James M. Ludlow. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Gop Wits Ir! A Tale of the First Crusade. By William 
Stearns Davis. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Marrerra: A Maid of Venice. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

A Parrir Gentma Kwyicur. By Chariton Andrews. 
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Tue Roap ro Frontenac. By Samuel Merwin. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Tue Backwoopsman. By H.A. Stanley. New York: 
Doubleday, Paze & Co. 

Tae Ruunec Passion. Tales of Nature and Human 
Nature. By Henry van Dyke. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 
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and is lost. We can at least recommend this book 
as suitable for Sunday school libraries. Just what 
it is doing in the “ American Novel Series ” remains. 
& mystery. 

“The Debatable Land” is an impressionistic 
story of the Civil War. The narrative is found in 
streaks, imbedded in a matrix of futile philosophical 
musings. The scene of the story is first placed in 
the neighborhood of Hamilton, New York, and then 
transferred to the Shenandoah Valley at the time 
of the Peninsular Campaign. The characters and 
their motives are throughout hinted at rather than 
defined, and most of the threads of the interest are 
dropped without being unravelled. The book is a 
very unsatisfactory performance, and brings the 
series to anything but a brilliant conclusion. Re- 
viewing the series as a whole, we must say that it. 
represents a good idea badly carried out. Such 
unevenness is not often found in a set of books that 
are intended to have some sort of uniform excel- 
lence. There are two really fine novels among the 
dozen, “ Martin Brook,” by the late Morgan Bates, | 
and “ Days Like These,” by Mr. E. W. Townsend. 
Four others may be called tolerably good novels, 
but the rest have no reasonable excuse for exist- 
ence. We judge that the publishers, having seen 
their way to give the series a fair start, trusted to 
luck for its completion. If so, it must be admitted 
that luck deserted them upon a number of occa- 
sions. 

Mr. Cable’s new novel, “The Cavalier,” is a 
story of our Civil War as viewed from the stand- 
point of the Confederate soldier. The scene is laid 
in Mississippi, and the action is concerned with 
raids, skirmishes, and bushwhacking, rather than 
with the pitched battles and the larger aspects of 
the struggle. There is little of the war passion in 
its pages, and no rhetorical exploitation of the great 
issues of the struggle. The soldiers do their fight- 
ing as a matter of business, and the real interest of 
the story is private rather than public or historical. 
“The Cavalier” is not an easy book to read. Mr. 
Cable has always had the fault of supersubtlety, 
and never more noticeably than in this case. He 
rarely tells a story or exhibits a character in plain 
terms, and even the minor incidents are related by 
indirection. We are constantly puzzled to under- 
stand his argament, and to view his figures in the 
right light. If Mr. Cable were not so very charm- 
ing a writer, this quality would be fatal; as it is, 
we find it exasperating, but are unwilling to miss 
the refined art and the delicate sensibility that are 
characteristic of his work. 

“Circumstance,” Dr. Weir Mitchell’s new novel, 
seems somewhat dull in the opening chapters, and 
we expect from it little more than agreeable enter- 
tainment in the society of the respectable Philadel- 
phians whom it presents to the view. But presently, 
and in spite of the essentially commonplace people 
who figure in its pages, we become conscious of a. 
quickening of interest, which reaches a considerable. 
degree of intensity as we approach the end. In the. 
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adventuress and her scapegrace brother, whose con- 
duct serves to relieve the good breeding and refine- 
ment of the other characters, we have two singularly 
effective examples of skilful delineative art; while 
the characters who represent respectability soon 
develop interesting individualities, owing to the 
analysis which gradually brings out the finer shad- 
ings of their thought and temperament. The ad- 
venturess is the chief figure in this drama of private 
interests, and she is almost worthy to be placed by 
the side of Becky Sharp, whom she resembles in 
her feline ways and her heartless selfishness, but 
from whom she is differentiated by the possession 
of criminal instinets. Dr. Mitchell is to be con- 
gratulated upon the sterling excellence of this novel, 
and upon the success with which he has handled his 
difficult material, creating a strictly legitimate in- 
terest which does not depend upon exaggeration or 
sensationalism for its effect. It is not a brilliant 
book, but brilliancy is an easy achievement as com- 
pared with the social insight of this novel. 

Dr. James M. Ludlow, who won a deserved rep- 
utation about fifteen years ago with a historical 
novel of the days of Scanderbeg, has gone still far- 
ther back in history for the theme of his “De- 
borah,”” which is a romance of the time of Judas 
Maccabeus, and which deals with the revolt of that 
great leader against the oppressions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The conquest of the Greek by the 
Jew, and the triumphant occupation of Jerusalem 
by Judas and his followers, offers material for a 
highly-colored and effective story. Of this mate- 
rial Dr. Ludlow has made good use, and his por- 
trayal of the Jewish champion is a masterly piece 
of characterization. His heroine and her Greek 
lover (who turns out in the end to be also of Jew- 
ish birth) are sympathetically-conceived figures, 
although we must say that the portraits of the hero- 
ine, which serve the book for illustrations, are too 
evidently photographs of a modern girl in mas- 
querade costume to suggest the Deborah of the 
romance. Dr. Ludlow’s diction, although inspired 
by biblical phraseology, now and then makes an un- 
fortunate descent from the exalted level demanded 
by such a book, and becomes ‘mere twentieth cen- 
tury American. Archwological faithfulness is out 
of the question in any book of this sort, but a cer- 
tain conventional artificiality is required for the 
purposes of the illusion, and from this the author 
too frequently lapses. Nevertheless, the story is a 
conscientious piece of workmanship, and fulfils 
most of the demands of romantic historical fiction. 

Mr. William Stearns Davis is the author of a 
romance of the First Crusade, with the historical 
ery of the crusaders for its title. Except for 
“Count Robert of Paris,” the author says, this 
most interesting of all the crusades has not been 
put into a novel. It seems strange that the oppor- 
tunity has been neglected, yet we cannot from our 
recollection controvert the statement. “God Wills 
It!” may best be described by saying that it makes 
much the same sort of impression as do the Polish 





historical romances of Mr. Sienkiewicz. The author 
has saturated himself in the history of the period, 
and has besides rich stores of imagination upon 
which to draw. Contrasting the book with Mr. 
Crawford’s crusaders’ story of a year or two ago, 
for example, we get some idea of its remarkable 
qualities. In the comparison, Mr. Crawford's book 
is pale while this is glowing, it is mechanical while 
this is living, it is grudging of its gifts while this is 
lavish in its largess. Most important of all, while 
Mr. Crawford's romance is little more than mildly 
exciting, this romance of Mr. Davis is thrilling 
throughout, and the effect is produced by legitimate 
means, not by any resort to sensationalism. These 
remarks are meant to be high praise, for such 
“God Wills It!” deserves. It spreads before us a 
magnificent panorama of both historical and human 
interest; it has for its background France, and 
Sicily, and the gorgeous East; it has for episodes 
the preaching of Peter, the siege of Antioch, and 
the capture of Jerusalem; it has for characters 
Godfrey, and Raymond and Tanered and Robert 
of Normandy. It is, moreover, historically just in 
its weighing of the forces — religious fanaticism, 
economic pressure, and personal valor — that de- 
termined the course and the consequences of the 
crusading movement. 

Mr. Crawford’s new novel, “ Marietta,” is some- 
thing more than fiction. It is a tale of Venice in 
the fifteenth century, and makes us acquainted with 
the famous glass-makers, Angelo Beroviero and 
Zorzi Ballerin. Even the heroine, the daughter of 
Angelo, whom Zorzi wins despite paternal oppo- 
sition and a contemplated alliance with a noble 
family, is a character of actual history. Still, the 
interest of the romance is essentially private, and 
the material is handled in Mr. Crawford’s most 
charming manner. His knowledge of Italian life, 
both present and past, is so intimate that he is en- 
abled to invest his figures with much vitality. That 
the book is one of invention coupled with observa- 
tion, rather than one of mere manufacture, is the pre- 
dominant impression that it makes upon us, which 
cannot be said, for example, of “ Via Crucis,” or 
certain others of Mr. Crawford’s later writings. 

Mr. Chariton Andrews is a new writer of histor- 
ical romance, and his book with a Chaucerian title, 
“A Parfit Gentil Knight,” is a highly creditable 
first production. Its scene is the French court of 
Charles IX. and the Queen-Mother, its historical 
setting is the strife between Catholics and Hugue- 
nots, culminating in the Massacre. The young 
Duke of Guise and the Prince of Anjou are among 
the chief characters introduced, and are about evenly 
matched as exemplars of villainy concealed beneath 
the courtly graces. The hero is a brave soldier, 
attached to the Prince of Montpensier, loving the 
princess with an unsullied devotion and finally 
giving his life for her. He is indeed “a verray 
parfit gentil knight,” although his nobility of soul 
is possibly a trifle over-emphasized — in the Marquis 
of Posa fashion. Mr. Andrews has told an inter- 
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esting story, full of moving or exciting incident, 
and well-sustained as it leads up to its climax. 

We said some few weeks ago that the Indian 
was coming back into American fiction. Two un- 
usually good Indian stories with a historical back- 
ground have recently been published, and give 
further evidence of the truth of our earlier state- 
ment. ‘The Road to Frontenac,” by Mr. Samuel 
Merwin, is a straightforward story of new France 
at the close of the seventeenth century. The hero 
is a French officer sent from Quebec to Frontenac 
on an important mission, and incidentally charged 
with the escort of a young woman. The journey 
up the river provides a sufficiency of adventure to 
fill the book and keep its readers wide awake all 
the time. Mr. Merwin succeeds very well in his 
management of the picturesque and metaphorical 
language which, according to the accepted conven- 
tion since the days of Cooper, was used by the 
Indiaus in their harangues. The main thing is to 
be sustained and consistent in its use, and in this 
the author has been successful. His hero is a very 
doughty person indeed, who can out-talk the most 
eloquent of the braves. As for the love-story, it 
may easily be imagined, since the circumstances of 
the expedition make it inevitable. 

Mr. H. A. Stanley, in “The Backwoodsman,” 
has told a story of the same Iroquois country, but 
the date is nearly a hundred years later, for the 
story is of the American Revolution. Its scenes 
and characters are curiously coincident with those 
used by Mr. Chambers in his “ Cardigan,” and the 
comparison is unfortunate, for Mr. Stanley’s book 
cannot vie with that extraordinarily interesting ro- 
mance. We have the Johnsons, and the Butlers, 
and Joseph Brant as conspicuous figures, while the 
hero is not unlike Cardigan in his fortunes, and in 
his relation to the historical happenings of the 
time. The story runs pretty well through the Rev- 
olutionary period, and Sullivan’s devastation of the 
Iroquois country occupies a central place. Mr. Stan- 
ley’s Indian talk is of two kinds. There is the 
formal kind, which is unconvincing, because it puts 
such words as these on the lips of the orator: “ For 
peace, brothers, surely hath victories, — bloodless 
victories, victories that are not symbolized by the 
bloody scalp.” The other kind is such talk as this, 
which we make no doubt is the kind of language 
that an Indian really used: “Captain Brant, him 
glad Quedar choke White Skunk. All Mohawks 
glad. Quedar brave lad. Senekees ali thirsty. 
Want drink blood White Oneida.” Mr. Stanley’s 
manner of narration is rather stiff and prosaic, but 
he is evidently intimate with the history of his 
period, and knows the life of the Iroquois and the 
white ranger as nearly at first hand as one can 
know it after the lapse of a century. 

The “tales of nature and human nature” which 
Dr. Henry van Dyke has brought together under 
the title of “The Raling Passion,” are eight in 
number. They are prefaced by a prayer, which is 
rather unusual for a work of fiction, but the pro- 





fession of the author makes it seem natural, and 
the good sense of the petition quite justifies the 
departure from precedent. ‘Lord let me never 
tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story without a 
meaning.” Not a few novelists might profit by 
this example. Ruskin once wrote in “ Fors”: 
“You might at first think that Dante’s divisions 
were narrow and artificial in assigning each circle 
to one sin only, as if every man did not variously 
commit many. But it is always one sin, the fa- 
vourite, which destroys souls. That conquered, all 
others fall with it; that victorious, all others follow 
with it.” Conversely, we may say that one virtue 
saves souls, bringing the other virtues in its train. 
This is the essential thesis presented by Dr. van 
Dyke, and he exemplifies it by studies of ruling 
passions as varied as the angler’s habit, the love of 
music, and the sacredness of a trust. The passion 
for justice is the theme of still another of these 
stories, and the hero is not a man, but a dog. The 
book is exquisitely written, expressive of tender 
sympathies and natural human feelings. Though 
the scenes and the characters are varied, “the sub- 
ject is always the same, the unseen, mysterious, 
ruling passion weaving the stuff of human nature 
into patterns wherein the soul is imaged and re- 
vealed.” 

The gift of gentle satire, made evident by Mr. 
Henry Fuller’s earlier novels, has been given its 
most effective display in “Under the Skylights,” 
a collection of three stories bearing upon the con- 
ditions of artistic and literary life in Chicago. It 
is a book & clef, no doubt, yet the portraiture is 
rather typical than specific, and the traits of each 
character are combined by a sort of eclectic process. 
In “The Downfall of Abner Joyce,” the type por- 
trayed is that of the rugged genius from the country, 
who comes to town with the grim determination 
of reforming society from its very base, who believes 
in himself to an absurd extent, and whose earnest- 
ness offers a standing rebuke to all the graces and 
refinements of the polite world. He is an uncouth 
product of nature, and succumbs with difficulty to 
the taming process. His “downfall” consists in 
yielding to the blandishments of a young woman of 
the society that it is his function to denounce, and 
becomes complete when, as her submissive husband, 
he appears at a dinner in evening clothes, and par- 
takes of the wine that is served at the table. In 
the story of “ Dr. Gowdy and the Squash ” the type 
is that of the rhetorical clergyman who talks mag- 
niloquently about art, and imposes himself upon 
his followers as an authority upon subjects of which 
he is profoundly ignorant. This particular kind of 
humbug has never been more mercilessly exposed 
than in the present instance. “ Little O'Grady vs. 
the Grindstone,” the third of Mr. Fuller’s stories, 
relates to an artistic competition for the decoration 
of a bank building. Its teaching is that art has a 
poor enough chance when forced to assert its claims 
against the forces of social intrigue and commercial 
Philistinism. We have hesitated to give these ab- 
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stracts, or any abstracts, of Mr. Fuller’s stories, 
because almost everything that is characteristic 
escapes in the process of condensation. An abstract 
of Heine’s “ Reisebilder” would be anything but 
adequate to convey a notion of the charm of that 
work, and for about the same reasons we must say 
that to read Mr. Fuller’s book is the only way of 
finding out how thoroughly delightful a book it is. 


Wittram Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


That Mr. James B. Kenyon — him- 
self a writer of graceful verse — is 
also an ardent admirer of others’ 
achievements in poetry, is made abundantly evident 
by his little volume of literary sketches entitled 
“ Loiterings in Old Fields” (Eaton & Mains). 
That these slight essays should contain any impor- 
tant contribution to literary criticism is perhaps too 
much to expect. At any rate, they seem likely to 
profit the young student of letters rather than the 
more mature. To the latter it brings a little shock 
of surprise to be detained, at the mention of George 
Henry Lewes’s name, by the explanation that he 
“was a student of philosophy, the author of a few 
philosophical treatises, and the writer of a Life of 
Goethe” ; and apropos of George Eliot’s pen-name, 
to be thought in need of the following: “We know 
of but one other such instance of equal interest on 
record, and that is of a notable French woman 
who for many years sent forth her writings under 
the fictitious name of George Sand.” Moreover, 
in the fugitive essay, which lays no claim to depth 
and substance, the reader is entitled to look for 
something like perfection of form; and it arouses 
a slight feeling of disappointment, if not of resent- 
ment, and an incipient distrust of the author’s 
nicety of taste, to open the book and find would 
(p- 200) carelessly used for should, the impossible 
form illy (p. 122) usurping the place of the adverb 
ill, and “the tuneful ilk” (p. 138) chosen as a 
happy designation of poets as a class. Sweetly 
(p- 125) is made to serve as an adjective, perhaps 
by justifiable analogy ; and, finally, a fondness for 
the split infinitive manifests itself. Dr. Kenyon’s 
inelusion of “ broad colloquialism ” among the char- 
acteristics of George Eliot’s prose style is mislead- 
ing, his meaning probably being that she makes her 
characters speak the language most natural to them. 
Although by occasional references he shows his 
familiarity with Edward FitzGerald, he fails to in- 
clude that rare genius either among the noted letter- 
writers of our day or in the list of famous men 
born in the annus mirabilis, 1809. But — to wind 
up, like the Hebrew prophet, with words of peace — 
we have nothing bnt good to say of the chapters on 
Keats, Rossetti, and William Morris; and it is no 
more than fair to close with a pregnant word from 
the essay on Lowell’s letters, as a pleasant after- 
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literary fields. 





taste: “The writer who is not greater than his 
writings is a kind of impostor, for he creates in the 
minds of others a false conception of himself.” 


The craft of A handbook on “Bookbinding and 
bookbinding, and the Care of Books,” by Mr. Douglas 
the care of books. Cockerell, with many drawings by 
Mr. Noel Rooke, forms the initial volume of the 
“Artistic Crafts Series” (Appleton). In a gen- 
eral preface to the series, written by the editor, 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby, there is no mention of the fur- 
ther handicrafts to be given consideration, but the 
frequent mention of the name of William Morris 
leads one to conjecture that all the various trades 
which at one time or another engaged the attention 
of that well-nigh universal genius will be included, 
—these, of themselves, making a list fairly com- 
plete. The particular object of the series is dis- 
closed by Mr. Lethaby in words which leave nothing 
unsaid. 

**We would have this series put artistic craftsmanship 

before people as furnishing reasonable occupation for those 
who would gain a livelihood. Although within the bounds 
of academic art, the competition, of its kind, is so acute 
that only a few per cent can fairly hope to succeed as 
painters and sculptors; yet, as artistic craftsmen, there is 
every probability that nearly every one who would pass 
through a sufficient period of apprenticeship to workmanship 
and design would reach a measure of success.”’ 
There are some excellent observations on the part 
which design should play in all good workmanship,. 
it being the intention of the series to insist upon 
both as equally essential to the best results ; but the- 
erux of the matter is in the concluding sentence of 
the paragraph quoted. Mr. Cockerell, on his part,. 
is explicit in describing, minutely and accurately, 
all the various processes which are used in bringing 
into existence a worthily bound book. He makes 
a nice distinction, which can be commended, be-. 
tween “ binding ” a book, meaning the envelopment 
of its back and sides in some permanent material, 
and “casing” a book, signifying its enclosure in 
boards covered with paper or cloth, for commercial 
purposes. With the latter procedure he is con- 
cerned no further than to point out the essential: 
differences between the two; but he makes it clear 
at all times that modern bindings are in some 
instances without any element of permanency, and 
modern casings almost invariably so, — even to the 
extent of requiring the librarian to rebind his entire 
collection every few years. Mr. Cockerell’s volume,. 
describing as it does every process and tool con- 
nected with bookbinding, and containing much. 
sensible advice on the care and preservation of 
books, is one that the librarian should not do with- 
out. 


To the series of ‘Great Masters in. 
Painting and Sculpture” (Macmil- 
lan) we have the addition of a vol- 
ume on Francia, by Dr. George C. Williamson, and: 
one on Brunelleschi, by Mr. Leader Scott. The 
volume on Francia contains considerable new matter 
unearthed quite recently by the author through. 
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eareful personal work in Bologna, where the artist 
was born and spent most of his life. Here he estab- 
lished a school of artists, numbering some two hun- 
dred students; but notwithstanding this, and that 
he impressed his own ideas very firmly upon his 
pupils, his influence appears to have extended little 
beyond his immediate surroundings. His pictures 
betray no special sympathy with the classic or hu- 
manistic movement of his time. Perchance he was 
then looked upon as somewhat old-fashioned and 
out-of-date ; while now that his works are becoming 
better known, and some pictures that have been 
heretofore attributed to Raphael or Perugino are 
now placed to his credit without fear of dispute, he 
stands among the choice spirits at the close of the 
Renaissance in Italy.— The biographer of Brunel- 
leschi has to deal with a man of entirely diffevent 
type, a man who made his impression both at once 
and for all time on the worlds of art and science. 
He found architecture languishing and rapidly 
tending to become a mere mechanical art; it was 
collective rather than individual in its efforts. De- 
scriptions of the earlier Roman and Tuscan build- 
ings record the name of the patron or ruling operaio, 
but very seldom the name of the designer. After 
Brunelleschi’s grand strike for freedom, artists dared 
to stand alone, and the builders of the Renaissance 
shine out as separate men whose distinctive minds 
are impressed on their buildings, — Alberti, San 
Gallo, Michael Angelo, and the rest. The first to 
apply the classic bias to architecture, Brunelleschi 
carried it out on the purest possible lines; that 
Italian Renaissance architecture is less noble than 
it might have been, is largely because later builders 
departed from his lead. The illustrations, mainly 
made from photographs, are a notable and delightful 
feature of both of these volumes. 


The set of three neat volumes en- 
titled “Colonial Prose and Poetry” 
(Crowell), prepared by Messrs. W. 
P. Trent and B. W. Wells, represents a happy 
thought on the part of both publishers and editors. 
We hasten to add that both have done their best in 
giving concrete expression to the thought, and that 
the resulting work is both outwardly delightful and 
intellectually stimulating. To those who are doubtful 
of the intellectual stimulus to be got from Cotton 
Mather and Michael Wigglesworth, we can say only 
that our colonial writers have abundant interest for 
those who are willing to look for it. Viewed from 
the narrow standpoint of ssthetics, they have little 
to offer ; but seen in the wider vision that broadens 
before the student of social history and the spiritual 
life, they occupy a large place in our annals. 
“Many who have gone to them with a smile have 
remained to be edified,” say the editors; “in the 
earlier period men lived earnestly if not largely, 
they thought highly if not broadly, they felt nobly 
if not always with magnanimity.” About fifty 
names are represented in this collection, besides 
such impersonal subjects as“ The Bay Psalm Book,” 


The beginnings 
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“The New England Primer,” and Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion. John Smith, Cotton Mather, and Benjamin 
Franklin are the three worthies whose portraits 
rightfully preface the several volumes. The titles 
of these volumes indicate their range. The first is 
“The Transplanting of Culture,” with such writers 
as Bradford, Winthrop, Cotton, Williams, Hooker, 
and Anne Bradstreet. The second is “The Begin- 
ning of Americanism,” with such writers as John- 
son, Eliot, Wigglesworth, Penn, Sewall, and the 
Mathers. The third is “The Growth of National 
Spirit,” with such writers as Prince, Edwards, 
Franklin, and Hutchinson. Each volume has an 
editorial preface, and each author represented has 
a biographical note. The entire work is so well 
contrived that it places us under a large debt of 
gratitude. Nothing of the sort has heretofore been 
accessible to the general reader, unless, perchance, 
he happened to own a Dayckinck, or had the vol- 
umes of the Stedman and Hutchinson “ Library” 
on his shelves. But he can put these books in his 
pocket. canemnennipipgenaannen 
ccna One of the desirable results of the 

¥ political situation of recent years is 
‘own and couniry. +4 make the American more than 
ever interested in what his fellow-citizens of the 
world — the citizens of other nations —think and 
do and feel. Our remoteness from most of the 
world-powers is apt to strengthen our indifference 
in this respect, and to induce in the popular mind 
a contempt for the foreigner that is not easily dis- 
guised. The series of volumes called “ Our Euro- 
pean Neighbours” (Putnam) is to be commended 
as a worthy undertaking which will do much to 
counteract this undesirable tendency. The vol- 
ume on “ Dutch Life in Town and Country ” comes 
from the pen of Mr. P. M. Hough, who has long 
been a resident of The Hague, and has made good 
use of his opportunities. There is much of interest 
in the present-day life of this thrifty and sturdy 
people. From the country folk to the University 
professors, from the merchant to the professional 
classes, from laborer to courtier, the Dutch have 
developed a national life of their own, not to be 
confused with that of their neighbors. Their inde- 
pendence of spirit is a heritage that still is active 
in shaping their life in town and country. They 
form a nation well worth knowing; and Mr. 
Hough’s volume offers the most convenient and 
interesting way of becoming acquainted with them, 
accessible to English readers. It is a sympathetic 
yet critical, a discerning and comprehensive account 
of life in modern Holland. 


There is a well-recognized literary 
disease which may be called logo- 
mania, and which subjects its victim 
to the irrational influence of words. The intoxica- 
tion at times becomes complete, and the victim reels 
under the dominance of the poison, though main- 
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taining a semblance of coherence and occasionally 
of wisdom. The author (Mr. J. W. Thomas) of 
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stracts, or any abstracts, of Mr. Faller’s stories, 
because almost everything that is characteristic 
escapes in the process of condensation. An abstract 
of Heine’s “ Reisebilder” would be anything but 
adequate to convey a notion of the charm of that 
work, and for about the same reasons we must say 
that to read Mr. Fuller’s book is the only way of 
finding out how thoroughly delightful a book it is. 


Wittr1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


That Mr. James B. Kenyon — him- 
self a writer of graceful verse — is 
also an ardent admirer of others’ 
achievements in poetry, is made abundantly evident 
by his little volume of literary sketches entitled 
“ Loiterings in Old Fields” (Eaton & Mains). 
That these slight essays should contain any impor- 
tant contribution to literary criticism is perhaps too 
much to expect. At any rate, they seem likely to 
profit the young student of letters rather than the 
more mature. To the latter it brings a little shock 
of surprise to be detained, at the mention of George 
Henry Lewes’s name, by the explanation that he 
“ was a student of philosophy, the author of a few 
philosophical treatises, and the writer of a Life of 
Goethe” ; and apropos of George Eliot’s pen-name, 
to be thought in need of the following: “We know 
of but one other such instance of equal interest on 
record, and that is of a notable French woman 
who for many years sent forth her writings under 
the fictitious name of George Sand.” Moreover, 
in the fugitive essay, which lays no claim to depth 
and substance, the reader is entitled to look for 
something like perfection of form; and it arouses 
a slight feeling of disappointment, if not of resent- 
ment, and an incipient distrust of the author's 
nicety of taste, to open the book and find would 
(p- 200) carelessly used for should, the impossible 
form illy (p. 122) usurping the place of the adverb 
ill, and “the tuneful ilk” (p. 138) chosen as a 
happy designation of poets as a class. Sweetly 
(p- 125) is made to serve as an adjective, perhaps 
by justifiable analogy ; and, finally, a fondness for 
the split infinitive manifests itself. Dr. Kenyon’s 
inelusion of “ broad colloquialism ”’ among the char- 
acteristics of George Eliot’s prose style is mislead- 
ing, his meaning probably being that she makes her 
characters speak the language most natural to them. 
Although by occasional references he shows his 
familiarity with Edward FitzGerald, he fails to in- 
clude that rare genius either among the noted letter- 
writers of our day or in the list of famous men 
born in the annus mirabilis, 1809. But— to wind 
up, like the Hebrew prophet, with words of peace — 
we have nothing bnt good to say of the chapters on 
Keats, Rossetti, and William Morris; and it is no 
more than fair to close with a pregnant word from 
the essay on Lowell’s letters, as a pleasant after- 
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taste: “The writer who is not greater than his 
writings is a kind of impostor, for he creates in the 
minds of others a false conception of himself.” 


The raft of A handbook on “ Bookbinding and 
bookbinding, and the Care of Books,” by Mr. Douglas 
he care af books. Cockerell, with many drawings by 
Mr. Noel Rooke, forms the initial volume of the 
“Artistic Crafts Series” (Appleton). In a gen- 
eral preface to the series, written by the editor, 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby, there is no mention of the fur- 
ther handicrafts to be given consideration, but the 
frequent mention of the name of William Morris 
leads one to conjecture that all the various trades 
which at one time or another engaged the attention 
of that well-nigh universal genius will be included, 
—these, of themselves, making a list fairly com- 
plete. The particular object of the series is dis- 
closed by Mr. Lethaby in words which leave nothing 
unsaid. 

“We would have this series put artistic craftsmanship 

before people as furnishing reasonable occupation for those 
who would gain a livelihood. Although within the bounds 
of academic art, the competition, of its kind, is so acute 
that only a few per cent can fairly hope to succeed as 
painters and sculptors; yet, as artistic craftsmen, there is 
every probability that nearly every one who would pass 
through a sufficient period of apprenticeship to workmanship 
and design would reach a measure of success.” 
There are some excellent observations on the part 
which design should play in all good workmanship, 
it being the intention of the series to insist upon 
both as equally essential to the best results ; but the- 
crux of the matter is in the concluding sentence of 
the paragraph quoted. Mr. Cockerell, on his part,. 
is explicit in describing, minutely and accurately, 
all the various processes which are used in bringing 
into existence a worthily bound book. He makes 
a nice distinction, which can be commended, be- 
tween “ binding” a book, meaning the envelopment 
of its back and sides in some permanent material, 
and “casing” a book, signifying its enclosure in 
boards covered with paper or cloth, for commercial 
purposes. With the latter procedure he is con- 
cerned no further than to point out the essential: 
differences between the two; but he makes it clear 
at all times that modern bindings are in some 
instances without any element of permanency, and 
modern casings almost invariably so, — even to the 
extent of requiring the librarian to rebind his entire 
collection every few years. Mr. Cockerell’s volume,. 
describing as it does every process and tool con- 
nected with bookbinding, and containing much. 
sensible advice on the care and preservation of 
books, is one that the librarian should not do with- 
out. 


To the series of ‘Great Masters in. 
Painting and Sculpture” (Maemil- 
lan) we have the addition of a vol- 
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ume on Francia, by Dr. George C. Williamson, and: 
one on Brunelleschi, by Mr. Leader Scott. The 
volume on Francia contains considerable new matter 
unearthed quite recently by the author through. 
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eareful personal work in Bologna, where the artist 
was born and spent most of his life. Here he estab- 
lished a school of artists, numbering some two hun- 
dred students; but notwithstanding this, and that 
he impressed his own ideas very firmly upon his 
pupils, his influence appears to have extended little 
beyond his immediate surroundings. His pictures 
betray no special sympathy with the classic or hu- 
manistic movement of his time. Perchance he was 
then looked upon as somewhat old-fashioned and 
out-of-date ; while now that his works are becoming 
better known, and some pictures that have been 
heretofore attributed to Raphael or Perugino are 
now placed to his credit without fear of dispute, he 
stands among the choice spirits at the close of the 
Renaissance in Italy.— The biographer of Brunel- 
leschi has to deal with a man of entirely different 
type, a man who made his impression both at once 
and for all time on the worlds of art and science. 
He found architecture languishing and rapidly 
tending to become a mere mechanical art; it was 
collective rather than individual in its efforts. De- 
scriptions of the earlier Roman and Tuscan build- 
ings record the name of the patron or ruling operaio, 
but very seldom the name of the designer. After 
Brunelleschi’s grand strike for freedom, artists dared 
to stand alone, and the builders of the Renaissance 
shine out as separate men whose distinctive minds 
are impressed on their buildings, — Alberti, San 
Gallo, Michael Angelo, and the rest. The first to 
apply the classic bias to architecture, Brunelleschi 
earried it out on the purest possible lines; that 
Italian Renaissance architecture is less noble than 
it might have been, is largely because later builders 
departed from his lead. The illustrations, mainly 
made from photographs, are a notable and delightful 
feature of both of these volumes. 


The set of three neat volumes en- 
titled “Colonial Prose and Poetry” 
(Crowell), prepared by Messrs. W. 
P. Trent and B. W. Wells, represents a happy 
thought on the part of both publishers and editors. 
We hasten to add that both have done their best in 
giving concrete expression to the thought, and that 
the resulting work is both outwardly delightful and 
intellectually stimulating. To those who are doubtfal 
of the intellectual stimulus to be got from Cotton 
Mather and Michael Wigglesworth, we can say only 
that our colonial writers have abundant interest for 
those who are willing to look for it. Viewed from 
the narrow standpoint of ssthetics, they have little 
to offer ; but seen in the wider vision that broadens 
before the student of social history and the spiritual 
life, they oceupy a large place in our annals. 
“Many who have gone to them with a smile have 
remained to be edified,’”’ say the editors; “in the 
earlier period men lived earnestly if not largely, 
they thought highly if not broadly, they felt nobly 
if not always with magnanimity.” About fifty 
names are represented in this collection, besides 
such impersonal subjects as “‘ The Bay Psalm Book,” 
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“The New England Primer,” and Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion. John Smith, Cotton Mather, and Benjamin 
Franklin are the three worthies whose portraits 
rightfully preface the several volumes. The titles 
of these volumes indicate their range. The first is 
“The Transplanting of Culture,” with such writers 
as Bradford, Winthrop, Cotton, Williams, Hooker, 
and Anne Bradstreet. The second is “The Begin- 
ning of Americanism,” with such writers as John- 
son, Eliot, Wigglesworth, Penn, Sewall, and the 
Mathers. The third is “The Growth of National 
Spirit,” with such writers as Prince, Edwards, 
Franklin, and Hutchinson. Each volume has an 
editorial preface, and each author represented has 
a biographical note. The entire work is so well 
contrived that it places us under a large debt of 
gratitude. Nothing of the sort has heretofore been 
accessible to the general reader, unless, perchance, 
he happened to own a Duyckinck, or had the vol- 
umes of the Stedman and Hutchinson “ Library ” 
on his shelves. But he can put these books in his 


pocket. 
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One of the desirable results of the 

political situation of recent years is 
* to make the American more than 
ever interested in what his fellow-citizens of the 
world — the citizens of other nations — think and 
do and feel. Our remoteness from most of the 
world-powers is apt to strengthen our indifference 
in this respect, and to induce in the popular mind 
a contempt for the foreigner that is not easily dis- 
guised. The series of volumes called “ Our Euro- 
pean Neighbours” (Putnam) is to be commended 
as a worthy undertaking which will do much to 
counteract this undesirable tendency. The vol- 
ume on “ Dutch Life in Town and Country ” comes 
from the pen of Mr. P. M. Hough, who has long 
been a resident of The Hague, and has made good 
use of his opportunities. There is much of interest 
in the present-day life of this thrifty and sturdy 
people. From the country folk to the University 
professors, from the merchant to the professional 
classes, from laborer to courtier, the Dutch have 
developed a national life of their own, not to be 
confused with that of their neighbors. Their inde- 
pendence of spirit is a heritage that still is active 
in shaping their life in town and country. They 
form a nation well worth knowing; and Mr. 
Hough’s volume offers the most convenient and 
interesting way of becoming acquainted with them, 
accessible to English readers. It is a sympathetic 
yet critical, a discerning and comprehensive account 
of life in modern Holland. 


There is a well-recognized literary 
disease which may be called logo- 
mania, and which subjects its victim 
to the irrational influence of words. The intoxica- 
tion at times becomes complete, and the victim reels 
under the dominance of the poison, though main- 
taining a semblance of coherence and occasionally 
of wisdom. The author (Mr. J. W. Thomas) of 
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“ Intuitive Suggestion: A New Theory of the Evo- 
lution of Mind” (Longmans) offers an obvious 
though not an extreme case of this unfortunate 
malady. “Intuitive suggestion” is to him the key 
that unlocks all mystery. This means that the author 
of this book, after asking any of the fundamental 
questions relating to the constitution of the universe 
and of life, receives a satisfactory thrill when pro- 
nouncing the words “intuitive suggestion.” He 
tells us that water must know intuitively when 32° 
Fahrenheit is reached in order that ice shall be 
formed ; that the magnet has an intuitive feeling 
for the north pole; that the soaring of birds is far 
better explained by referring it toan intuitive knowl- 
edge of the laws of motion than to mechanical and 
physiological principles ; that the chemical elements 
have an intuitive seeking for their affinities; and 
even that the land leeches of Ceylon do not smell 
but intuitively know the approach of their prey. 
That we are also taught that telepathy will in the 
future be the normal mode of communication ; that, 
indeed, psychic force will outdo wireless telegraphy, 
and that suggestion will destroy noxious weeds and 
vermin, — all this seems of a piece with the theory 
of “intuitive suggestion.” Such a volume is the 
inevitable result of the attempt to reason without 
the natural or acquired ability to distinguish between 
true explanations and those that merely counterfeit 
the explanatory process. 


That most delightful form of literary 
nalivog ®  causerie which Mr. Edmund Gosse 

contrives to write with so much dis- 
tinction is found nowhere in better exemplification 
than in his “Gossip in a Library” (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), now republished with additional matter, 
after enjoying a healthy and successful existence 
through half a score of years. Originally written 
at the suggestion of an American editor for Amer- 
ican readers, it has never lost the merit of an orig- 
inal method especially adapted to the hurried needs 
of American general culture. Its readers will 
recall that in substance it contains the briefest little 
discourses on books of all sorts and conditions, 
addressed by a collector of rare volumes to other 
collectors — or, at least, to those in sympathy with 
his aims. The original preface is rightly retained, 
with its wondering protest against the imposition, 
by a nation calling itself civilized, of an import 
duty on books worth having; an imposition the 
more marked, had Mr. Gosse chosen te speak of 
it, for permitting books in languages other than 
English to come in duty free. A new preface for 
this edition has been added, sufficiently brief and 
informing to deserve quotation in full. Says the 
essayist : 

“It is with a great deal of pleasure that I learn that the 
passion for rare books still flourishes in America, and that a 
new edition of this little book is called for. In order to give 
it a certain character of freshness, I have added, for America 
only, an essay on a volume which grows steadily, and almost 
year by year, in value and interest. Perhaps the bibliograph- 
ical data which I have given may prevent some ardent bib- 





liophile from adding to his library an incomplete copy of 
White’s ‘Selborne,’ a book which is particularly often offered 
in a mutilated or ‘ faked’ condition.” 

This describes the difference between the former 
and the latter edition of “Gossip in a Library” 
with sufficient particularity, and it is pleasant to 
realize that no further changes have been made. 
The book is to be commended to all who love ele- 
gance and scholarship. 


Professor Howison has placed not 
Paanate only the special student of philos- 

ophy, but the general reader as well, 
under obligation to him for his essays on “The 
Limits of Evolution” and other subjects ( Macmil- 
lan). Not that the treatment of these themes is 
popular,— on the contrary, it is strictly philosophic; 
but Professor Howison possesses the enthusiam and 
mastery of style which are ordinarily absent from 
works of this kind. The purpose of the book, as 
stated by the author, is to illustrate “the metaphysical 
theory” which he calle “ Personal Idealism.” This 
theory he seeks to present “in its bearings on all 
the chief human concerns, —on knowledge, joy, 
and devotion ; on Science, Art, and Religion.” The 
paper which gives title to the book subjects the 
current doctrine of Evolution to a searching crit- 
icism which that doctrine preéminently calls for, 
and yet from which it in a measure revolts. It 
may yet present itself in its finality, not as an all- 
embracing theory of life and thought, but as having 
well-defined limits within which it is useful and 
valid. We can call special attention to the essay 
on the “ Art-Principle as Represented in Poetry.” 
This discussion of the significance of art, and the 
place of poetry in the order of the fine arts, will be 
found timely and instructive. The paper on “ Human 
Immortality ” places that guestio vexata in a new 
and surprising light, and gives to the hope which 
mankind seems incapable of relinquishing a form 
that fortifies it against many of the serious assaults 
that are made upon it. The reader will find these 
papers everywhere stimulating and elevating; and 
whatever his views may be upon the final questions 
dividing philosophers and mankind at large, he wiil 
gain from these discussions new insights, new points 
of view, and helpful illuminations. 


sumed An English reviewer has character- 
book-prices ized Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Book-Prices 
oy Current” as the “ book-collector’s 
Bible,” and the phrase is altogether fitting. This 
work and its American companion are now indis- 
pensable items in the equipment of everyone who 
has to do with old books,— be he bookseller, 
librarian, or private collector. The fifteenth vol- 
ume, compiled as usual by Mr. J. H. Slater, is at 
hand, and covers the English auction season from 
October, 1900, to July, 1901. Though containing 


fewer entries than its immediate predecessor, the 
new volume is rather more bulky; a fact which 
Mr. Slater attributes to the large number of very 
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rare or unusual items that came into the auction 
rooms during the season, and that call for full de- 
tailed description in this record. The English 
auction season of 1900-01 was unusually successful, 
the total amount realised on the 38,377 lots sold 
being something over $650,000. The average price 
per lot, about $17. is the highest on record. Oddly 
enough, one of the factors that Mr. Slater mentions 
as having to do with the general rise in the price 
of old books is the advent of the new century, 
“which, in imagination, has suddenly aged them 
by a hundred years.” 


Monuments of the 12 preparing a work upon the “Mon- 
Christian Church, uments of the Early Church” for a 
2d to 6th century. series of “ Handbooks of Archwology 
and Antiquities’’ (Macmillan), the Rev. Walter 
Lowrie, M.A., has not contented himself with ab- 
stracting his material from the literature of the 
subject already in existence, but has given the re- 
sults of entirely independent researches into such 
subjects as the Christian Cemeteries, Christian Ar- 
chitecture, Pictorial and Minor Arts, and Ecclesi- 
astical Dress, from the second to the sixth century 
of the Christian era. He has also, by reason of 
his having lately been a Fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome, been able to 
anticipate the publication of some important works 
by recent explorers in these fields. His book is 
therefore a valuable contribution to a knowledge of 
Ecclesiastical antiquities, at a time when the pop- 
ular knowledge of that subject is undergoing revision 
by reason of the interesting facts being brought to 
light by the scientific investigations of men like 
Wilpert, Marucchi, De Fleury, Le Blant, Ficker 
Holtzinger, Venturi, Professor Ramsey, and others. 
As an introduction to the subject of which it treats, 
the book is invaluable, especially in view of the ex- 
haustive “Select Bibliography ” which it furnishes. 
It is evident that the author exercised great self- 
restraint in keeping his treatment of the subject 
within the proportions of a handbook. 


In “ A Short History of the Missis- 
sippi Valley” (Houghton) Dr. James 
K. Hosmer has endeavored, in a 
small volume of a little over two hundred pages, to 
cover a vast range of both time and space. The 
book is very readable, both from the interest of the 
subject-matter and from the manner in which the 
interesting story is told; yet only a few points are 
selected from a great number that demand atten- 
tion. Fifty pages are given to the Indians and the 
French ; another fifty to the early pioneers and the 
Revolution ; a third fifty carries the story on from 
the Ordinance of 1787 to Jackson’s victory at New 
Orleans ; fifty are devoted to the Civil War; anda 
brief chapter treats of the region at the close of the 
century. This outline will show the inadequacy of 
the book as a history of the region between the 
Alleghanies and the Rockies ; but certain aspects 
of the history are admirably treated, and some lit- 


Two centuries of 
the Middle West. 





tle-known worthies of Western history are brought 
to public attention. The book will be useful in a 
way, though one might wish that so skilful a writer 


had more fully covered the ground appropriated by 


histitle. I, SAB Ah Fe sti 
The life of Alexander Hamilton in 
selenite’ the series of “ Beacon Biographies ” 


(Small, Maynard & Co.) has been 
written by Mr. James Schouler, whose work as 
historian showed him to be in sympathy with Jef- 
ferson, rather than with Hamilton, in the party 
conflicts that attended the establishment of our gov- 
ernment. But this lack of partisan sympathy results 
in giving us a truer estimate of Hamilton than we 
ean get from one who is blinded by the genius of 
the brilliant statesman, and few writers of more 
aristocratic principles have escaped this fascination. 
There is little of narrative in the book; the author 
devotes himself to the higher task of discussion, 
explanation, and judgment. He gives due praise 
for the fruitful labors of Hamilton in bringing about 
the adoption of the Constitution and in establishing 
the finances of the new nation. But he also sets 
forth clearly Hamilton’s defects of temperament 
and opinion, his restless egotism, his aristocratic 
contempt for the common people, and his lack of 
ability as a political leader that nearly thwarted 
his wise plans and did wreck his party. 


4 Those who are interested in what 
of the wisdom men have thought and said in regard 
of Mes age. to the conduct of life, from the be- 
ginning of recorded history to the present time, 
wil! be grateful for the compilation made by Mr. 
J. N. Larned, entitled “ A Multitude of Counsel- 
lors” (Houghton). The collection is a very com- 
plete and well-chosen one, giving, first, extracts 
from the “ Egyptian Book of the Dead,” following 
with selections from Marcus Aurelius, Erasmus, 
and many others more and less well known, and 
concluding with so modern a counsellor as Thoreau. 
In the conclusion of the introductory essay, Mr. 
Larned says of his work: “I end it with a deep- 
ened conviction that the knowledge of good and 
evil has been complete in the world from the begin- 
ning of history, and that mankind has had nothing 
to learn since but the application of it.” The vol- 
ume is appropriately supplied with a fall index. 


Users of the “Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica” and the “ National Dic- 
tionary of Biography” know that 
articles signed by Richard Garnett usually contain 
all upon the subject that can be discovered by a man 
of sound judgment and discrimination who, as Cura- 
tor of Printed Books in the British Museum, has 
had exceptional opportunities. Dr. Garnett has 
also written a good many introductions and maga- 
zine articles, and has published two or three vol- 
umes of poems. Aside from his poems, however, 
his collection of “ Essays of an Ex-Librarian” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is, if we mistake not, the first 


Essays of an 
ez-librarian. 
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volume entirely from his pen. The book contains 
a part of his output for the last fourteen years, and 
its subjects range from one “On Translating 
Homer’”’ to one about “Shelley’s Views on Art.” In 
some of them, especially those on Moore, Matthew 
Arnold, and Emerson, the author shows unusual 
acuteness and ability to phrase elusive discrimina- 
tions clearly. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The eight volumes of “Social England,” edited by 
the late H. D. Traill, are to be reissued in six much 
larger volumes, revised under the editorship of Mr. 
J. S. Mann, and copiously illustrated in the instructive 
manner made familiar to us by the illustrated edition 
of Green’s “Short History.” The first volume of the 
new edition has already appeared from the press of the 
Messrs. Putnam, the American publishers, and makes 
us eager to see the others. The text of this work, as 
our readers know, is a sort of mosaic of chapters or 
paragraphs by eminent specialists; much of this matter 
has been revised for the new edition. The illustrations 
of this one volume are literally hundreds in number, 
and the list of them alone, with a few brief notes, 
fills over thirty large pages of the work. 

The lover of Thoreau wishes, above all else, light on 
the personality of the man; but we cannot say that 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn in “ The Personality of Thoreau ” 
(Boston : Charles E. Goodspeed) is very illuminating. 
.The sketch is extremely brief, and is mostly concerned 
with external characteristics and details, —as in ac- 
counts of Thoreau’s house, relatives, and friends. Mr. 
Sanborn’s remarks on Thoreau’s imitation of Emerson 
are of interest. He sees great similarity, for in- 
stance, in the penmanship of the two, which can 
searcely be discriminated, but he regards the imita- 
tion as wholly unconscious. Some light is thrown on 
the works of Thoreau, particularly the Journals, and on 
his life ; but we have not the personal study we might 
expect from one who knew Thoreau so intimately. 
The volume, produced at the Merrymount Press of 
Boston, is a fine example of the printer’s art. The fac- 
simile reproductions of Thoreau’s handwriting, and the 
beautiful photogravure illustration, lend it an addi- 
tional attractiveness. ’ 

The Detroit meeting of the National Educational 
Association was the fortieth annual gathering of our 
chief American organization of teachers. The “ Journal” 
of the meeting has now made its appearance, and comes 
to us, as usual, from Mr. Irwin Shepard, the efficient 
secretary of the Association. The proceedings of the 
Chicago meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
held in February of last year, are also included in the 
present volume. Among its noteworthy features are 
the address of President James M. Green, Bishop 
Spalding’s “ Progress in Education,” Mr. F. M. Crun- 
den’s “ The School and the Library,” Mr. George E. 
Vincent’s “ Social Science and the Curriculum,” Mr. 
E. G. Cooley’s The Gospel of Work,” and President 
Hadley’s “Use and Control of Examinations.” All 
the departments of educational activity are represented 
in the thousand and more pages of this volume, and 
no educator can fail to find somewhere between its cov- 
ers something of peculiar personal interest and value 
to him. 














NOTES. 


The “ Love Poems of John Suckling” are published 
by Mr. John Lane as a volume of the dainty “ Lover's 
Library.” 

Mr. William R. Jenkins publishes “En Son Nom,” 
which is no other than a French translation of Dr. 
Hale’s “In His Name,” made by Miss Mary Prince 
Sauveur. 

“ Neurological Technique,” by Mr. Irving Hardesty, 
is a manual of laboratory practice in a difficult depart- 
ment of anatomy. It is published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

“Britain and the British Seas,” by Mr. H. J. Mac- 
kinder, will be issued at once as the first volume in an 
important geographical library to be known as “ Ap- 
pletons’ World Series.” 

“Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 1625-1678,” by 
Miss Mary E. Palgrave, is a new volume in the series 
of “Saintly Lives,” edited by Mr. R. F. Horton, and 
published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Three more volumes of the “Temple Bible ” (Lip- 
pincott) have appeared. Exodus is edited by Dr. A. R. 
S. Kennedy, Leviticus by Dr. J. A. Paterson, and the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark by the Dean of Ely. 

“The Bibliographer,” 4 monthly magazine devoted 
to bibliography and rare book news, is soon to make its 
appearance, under the editorship of Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. are the publishers. 

* Tales of Past Times” is a volume of “ Temple Clas- 
sics for Young People,” published by the Macmillan 
Co. The tales are no other than those of Perrault, 
with “ Beauty and the Beast ” added because it belongs 
there. 

“Four American Inventors,” by Miss Frances M. 
Perry, is a book for young readers just published by 
the Werner School Book Co. Fulton, Whitney, Morse, 
and Mr. Edison are the respective subjects of the four 
stories. 

The work on “Chinese Porcelain” completed by the 
late Cosmo Monkhouse just before his death, will be 
issued in this country by the A. Wessels Company. 
The volume will contain numerous colored plates and 
other illustrations. 

To the series of “ Modern Plays,” of which the 
Charles H. Sergel Co. are the American publishers, 
there has just been added a’ volume which contains 
« The Revolt” and “ The Escape ” of Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam, both translated by Miss Theresa Barclay. 

A reprint of Boker’s tragedy of “Francesca da 
Rimini” is sent us by the Dramatic Publishing Co., 
Chicago. It is a good-looking volume, and will doubt- 
less secure readers on account of the recent successful 
revival for acting purposes of this sterling tragedy. 

The Messrs. Macmillan are publishing a new popular 
edition of Thackeray, with the original illustrations, 
and “ The Newcomes” is the first volume to be issued. 
The use of thin paper brings the upwards of eight 
hundred pages into a volume that is not overswollen. 

Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. publish a translation of 
“ The King’s Ring,” by Zachris Topelius. This is all 
very well, but the publishers are greatly mistaken in 
supposing that they are publishing Topelius for the 
first time in America. Not only “The King’s Ring,” 
but the entire series of “The Surgeon’s Stories” to 
which it belongs, has been before our public in an ad- 
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mirable translation for upwards of fifteen years, having 
been produced by the enterprise of Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., and made widely familiar to English 
readers. 

John Richard Green’s “ Oxford Studies,” edited by 
Mrs. Green and Miss Norgate, is a new “ Eversley” 
volume published by the Messrs. Macmillan. To the 
same always attractive series the two volumes of Pro- 
fessor Clifford’s Lectures and Essays” have also been 
added. 

In connection with the New Sydenham Society, 
Messrs. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. announce the publi- 
eation of “ An Atlas of Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and 
Pathology,” selected and arranged with the design to 
afford, in as complete a manner as possible, aids to 
diagnosis in all departments of practice. 

A timely volume on Nicaragua will be published at 
an early date by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., under 
the title “Ocean to Ocean.” It is written by Lieuten- 
ant James G. Walker, U. S. N., a son of Rear Admiral 
Walket who was in charge of the Nicaragua Survey of 
1898. At the same time Messrs. McClurg will also 
issue a new edition of Mr. Henry I. Sheldon’s « Notes 
on the Nicaragua Canal,” uniform in style with Lieu- 
tenant Walker’s book. 

“The Land of Sunshine,” under its new name of 
“Out West,” continues to be what it has been hitherto, 
only “ more so.” Dominated by the vigorous person- 
ality of its editor, Mr. Charles F. Lummis, it preaches 
with no uncertain sound the doctrine of national 
righteousness. Its belief in the West as the only sec- 
tion of the country in which sound minds in sound 
bodies are possible is insisted upon with possibly too 
much of strenuousness; but the fierce diatribes of the 
editor against the crowded and effete East are to be 
taken as humorous affectations rather than as serious 
propositions. In its new form, the magazine is more 
profusely illustrated than ever. A fine poem by Miss 
Sharlot M. Hall emphasizes the new departure taken 
by Mr. Lummis and his associates. 

We spoke the other day of the late William Ellery 
Channing as having constituted a link between our own 
age and the past. Our age has been linked to a still 
remoter past by the poet whose death must now be 
chronicled. Aubrey De Vere was born in 1814, and 
became a name in English poetry sixty years ago. 
Since then, upwards of a score of volumes in verse and 
prose have borne that name, and won for their writer 
an honorable place among English men of letters. A 
Wordsworthian in spirit, having also some affinities 
with Shelley, his poetry will richly repay examination. 
Fortunately, we have the volume of selections which 
Mr. G. E. Woodberry made eight years ago, represent- 
ing the poet’s work in its variety and at its best. We 
particularly recommend this book together with its 
sympathetic critical introduction. Aubrey De Vere’s 
volume of personal “ Recollections ” will be remembered 
by many readers. Among many titles, the following 
may be named: “The Search after Proserpine,” “ The 
Legends of St. Patrick,” “Alexander the Great,” 
“ Antar and Zara,” “St. Thomas of Canterbury,” and 
“The Foray of Queen Meave.” 

Just before the last number of Tae Dra was issued, 
but too late for mention upon that occasion, came the 
news of the death of Horace Elisha Scudder, at his 
home in Cambridge. Even at this late hour we must 
find a few words to say of a man who played an im- 





portant part in the later development of American 
literature, and whose intellectual and moral qualities 
were of the finest type. Aside from the writing of his 
early books for children, Mr. Scudder’s work was done 
so unobtrusively that his name was not familiar to a 
very large public. To be the editor of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” as Mr. Scudder was for a number of years, 
is not to be conspicuously in the public eye, but to those 
who know how to recognize real values, it is rather 
more of a distinction than to be President of the United 
States. Many a piece of Mr. Scudder’s best work 
went into the magazine, and escaped ition; many 
another piece of that work took the shape of editorial 
matter done for some book or new edition published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and few were the 
readers who knew to whom they were indebted. For- 
tunately for his fame Mr. Scudder’s last years brought 
him the opportunity of doing one important piece of 
literary work on a large scale and in his own name. 
We refer, of course, to the biography of his old friend 
and neighbor, James Russell Lowell. The more we 
recur to this biography the more are we impressed 
with its judicious use of materials and its constructive 
excellence. For the sake of his literary memory, we 
are glad that Mr. Scudder has left us this magnum opus. 
His personal memory needs no such aid, as far as those 
who were privileged to know him are concerned. It is 
the memory of a scholar and a gentleman, of a clear 
eae and an engaging character. ‘ 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
February, 1902. 


Abbott, Dr. Lyman. H. W. Mabie. World's Work. 
Agriculture under Cloth. Arthur Goodrich. World’s Work. 
America’s Commercial Invasion. F. A. Vanderlip. Scribner. 
Anarchism, Treatment of. Henry Holt. Review of Reviews. 
Battle-ship, Launching a, from ional Ways. No. Am. 
Beigium’s Art Crusade. C.M. Robinson. Harper. 

Better Half, The. Edward S. Thacher. Harper. 

Birds, Journeyings of. F.H. Knowlton. Popular Science. 
Black Belt, Theology versus Thrift in the. Popular Science. 
Browning in Venice. Katharine de Kay Bronson. Century 
Butler, President, of Columbia. Review of Reviews. 
California Big Trees. R.T. Fisher. World’s Work. 
Cathedral, Building of a. Roger Riordan. Century. 
Cathedral, Uses of a. Henry C. Potter. Century. 

Chicago’s River-Harbor. Elliott Flower. Century. 

China, Settlement with. Mark B. Dunnell. Forum. 
Cleveland. William Allen White. McClure. 

Cleveland, Best Governed City in the World. World’s Work 
College-Man as Leader. 
College Presidency, Training for. 
College Professors and the Public. Bliss Perry. Aétlantic. 
Criminals, Reformation of. J. Franklin Fort. Forum. 
Cuba’s New President. Review of Reviews. 

Dependent Children in Indiana, Care of. Forum. 

England, February in. Edward Thomas. Ailantic. 
Environment and Sex in Human Culture. Popular Science. 
Foreign Element in Our Population, Assimilation of. Forum. 
Frontier Gone at Last. Frank Norris. World’s Work. 
Gaucho’s Day’s Work. William Bulfin. World’s Work. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Austin Dobson. Harper. 
Grain-Buyers’ Trust, A. C.H. Matson. Review of Reviews. 
Hugo, Victor, Fame of. George McL. Harper. Atlantic. 
Ice Jam, An April. Judson Grenell. World’s Work. 
Industrial Peace, Conference for. O.S.Straus, No, American. 


Ship- 
Japan’s National Debt. Yesufami Sawaki. N 0. American. 
Li Hung Chang. Gilbert Reid. Forum. 
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Lincoln and Kentucky. Cicero T. Sutton. Century. 
Lincoln’s Official Habit. Leslie J. Perry. Lippincott. 
Lincoln’s Rival. William Garrott Brown. Atlantic. 
Lopho the Quail. B. W.Evermann. Harper 

Mail, Carrying of, to Farthest North. World's Work. 
Man and the Upper Atmosphere. R. Siiring. Harper. 
Man, Descent of. L. M. Keasbey. Popular Science. 
Marconi’s Great Achievement. R.S. Baker. McClure. 
Marconi’s Triumph. George Iles. World’s Work. 
Militia Force of U.S. J. D. Whelpley. N o. American. 
Motor-Car Impressions. Maurice Harper. 
Mount Vernon, A Visit to, a Century ago. Contury. 
Music of Shakspere’s Time. Sidney Lanier. Lippincott. 


Music, Modern, Two Tendencies in. D. G. Mason. Atlantic. 


National Feeling, Growth of our. A.T. Mahan. World’s Work. 
Negro Population, ion of. Kelly Miller. Forum. 
Newspaper with Many Functions. B. Meiklejohn. World’s W. 
New York’s Mayoralty Election. E.M.Shepard. Atlantic. 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory of Today. Review of Reviews. 
Olive Ranch, A Great American. World’s Work. 
Opposition Wanted. Alan P. Gilmour. Forum. 

Panama Isthmus, Why not Own the? North American. 
Pan-American Union, Proposed. A. de Yturbide. No. Am. 
Peary, R. E., and his Projects. R.S. Baker. McClure. 
Philippines, Our Disposition of. J. H. Parker. Forum. 
Porto Rico, Establishment of Civil Government in. No. Am. 
Pose and Point of View. Katharine Collins. Harper. 
Princess Mathilde’s Salon. Victor du Bled. Century. 
Pygmies of Great Congo Forest. Sir H. H. Johnston. McClure. 
Railroad Consolidation, Increasing. M. G. Cunniff. World’s W. 
Rapallo and the Italian Riviera. E.C. Peixotto. Harper. 
Raphael.. John La Farge. McClure. 

Reptiles, Winged. S. W. Williston. Popular Science. 
Reservoirs in Arid Regions, Govt. Construction of. No. Am. 
Roosevelt, President, Three Months of. H. L. Nelson. Atlan. 
Schley Court, Errorsin. M.A. Teague. Forum. 

Scientific Work in America, Discouraging Conditions of. N.A. 
Senate, Oligarchy of the. Maurice Low. North American. 
Shaw, Leslie Mortier. Johnson Brigham. Review of Reviews. 
Sinking Fund and Public Debt. H.S. Boutell. Forum. 
Smith, John, and American Nation. K.P. Woods. Harper. 
Stellar Evolution. George E. Hale. Popular Science. 
Strikes, Prevention of. H.H. Lusk. World’s Work. 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, Diary of. Harper. 

Teachers’ Wages. William McAndrew. World’s Work. 
Telegraphy, Wireless. Carl Snyder. Review of Reviews. 
Telephone Service, Codperative. Review of Reviews. 
Telephone, Successors of the. Waldon Fawcett. Harper. 
Treasury Department and American Travellers. No. Am. 
Troubetzkoy, Paul, Sculptor. William Jarvis. Scribner. 
Turgenev, Ivan. Charles Whibley. ‘ates American. 
Turkish Situation, The. Review of Review 

Universal Eminence. Alfred C. Lane. Ailentic. 

Wagner, Minna and Cosima. Gustav Kobbé. No. American. 
Washington City, Improvement of. Charles Moore. Century. 
Washington, City of Pictures. F.E. Leupp. Scribner. 
White City and Capital City. D.H. Burnham. Century. 
Whitman, Walt, Reminiscences of. J.T. Trowbridge. Atlan. 
Young Man with Nothing but Brains. T. A. De Weese. Forum. 








List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 638 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.] 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Writi of “ Colonel William Byrd of Westover in 
zn inia r.”” Edited by John Spencer Bassett. Illus. 
Tye ey 4to, gilt top, pp. 461. Doubleday, Page 


on Writings of James Madison: Com -~ fost hn 
lence, inc 


Papers and his Private 
ous Letters and ema rapai  meeo y—e 
Kedied by ay Haunt. Vols. ‘on ii. sree iter. 
otogravure portraits, vo, gilt tops, ancut. 
a. P. tnam’s Sons. Per vol., $5. net. (Sold only in sets. ) 





The Writi of James Monroe, Edited by Stanislaus 
Murray ilton. Vol. V., 1807-1816, — 8vo, gilt 
uneat, pp. 390. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. . (Sold 
y in sets. ) 
Zufii Folk Tales. Recorded and translated te Peat Ham- 
ilton Cushing ; with Introduction by J. W. Powell. Ilus., 
large 8vo, uncut, pp. 474, G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net, 
The Art of Life. By R. de Maulde la Claviére; trans. 
George Herbert Ely. ne. gilt top, uncut, pp. 342. G. 
Putnam’s Sons. fag 
Oxford Studies. By Jes Tobe | Richard Green ; edited by Mrs. 
J. R. Green and K. Norgate. 12mo, uncut, pp. 302, 
** Eversley Sante ” Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
cnet ‘edition poh and larged lan — — 
i re en’ vo, unecu' 
pp. 308, Macmillan = _ . 
Lectures and Essays. 
ford, F.R.S.; edited by ie Stephen and Sir 
Pollock. In2 vols., with t, 12mo, uncut, 
ley Series.” Macmillan Co. 33. 
Letters of James Murray, Loyalist. Edited by Nina 
Moore Tiffany, assisted by Susan I. Lesley. jus.. 
8vo, ay top, uncut, pp. 324. Boston: For sale by W. 


$2.50 net 
What Is She kes >eare? An Introduction to the Great 
. 414, 
Co. $1.50 net. 


’s Plots: A Study in Dramatic Construction. 
illiam H. Fleming, A.M. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 467. 
. Putnam’s Sons. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Memorials of William Charles Lake, Dean of Durham, 
1869-1894, Edited by his widow. Katharine Lake ; with 
Preface by George Rawlinson. ith photogravure por- 
pa large 8vo, uncut, pp. 342. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The Life of [Jone Ancrum Winslow, Rear-Admiral United 
States Navy, Who Commanded the * Kearsarge ”’ in her 
Action a ‘the “ Alabama.” By John M.Ellicott. With 
portrait, awe Ly gilt top, uncut, pp. 281. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Henry V., the Taken! Medieval Hero. By Charles Leth- 
bridge ‘Kingsford, M.A. _Ilius., 12mo, pp. 418. “ a 
of the Nations.’’ G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 

The Life of Charles Robinson, the First State Rouen of 
Kansas. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D. Lllus., 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 438. Topeka: Crane & Co. 

Schley and Santiago. By George Edward Graham. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 474. Caeuree W. B. Conkey Co. I "30, 


HISTORY. 


England: A Record of the Progress of the People 
Edited b by HD. Teall, D.C.L, and J.S. Mann, YA. 
Illustrated * *King Edward” edition. Vol. | a From the 

jest Times to the Accession of Edward the First. 
—- o 4to, gilt top, pp. 702. G. P. Putnmam’s Sons. 

Tales of oe Spanish Main. By Mowbray a Illus., 
12mo, gilt edges, pp. 357. illan Co. 

History of Los Angeles City (The Herald’s). "By Charles. 
Dwight Willard. Illus., 12mo, pp. 365. Los Angeles: 

Kingsley-Barnes Neuner Co. 


the late ee William Kingdon Clif- 
rederick 


** Evers- 


Plays. By L. A. Sherman. 12mo, gilt top, uncu 
vey gilt top t, 


Shakes 
ys 
G. P. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
"“haien. te 2 vols., ion? eit yee ores: 
ivan be Ke 
- : seco it tops 

The Newcomes. By William iaieces Thackera 
 cemtemecnan 12mo, uncut, pp. 844. 

En Son Nom: Pierre Valdo et les ‘‘Pauvres de Lyon.” 
Par Edward Everett Hale ; traduit avec l’autorisation de 
V’auteur par Mary Prince Sauvenr. we rtrait, 12mo, 
gilt top, <a, on pp. 260. New York: m. R. Jenkins. enkins. $1. 

=o or, An essen of the Gris of S seein ke By 

rge Borrow. . gilt . ee: t Li- 
brary.”’ John Lane. a ee _ oar 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Christus Victor: A Student’s Reverie. By 
miah Dodge. Third edi 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


; illus. 
Co. 


Henry Nehe- 
aah 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 186... 
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Songs and Other Fancies. 
pp. 264. Chicago: Published ase the author. $1. 


D. Muir. 12mo, 


FICTION. 

The Millionaire Mystery. r | Fergus Hume. 12mo, pp. 287. 
F. M. Buckles & Co. $1.25. -. 
The Cat’s Paw. By B. M. Croker. 12mo, pp. 374. J. B. 

Lippineott Co. $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Japan: A Record in Colour. 7 a ; tran- 
scribed by ne Men = 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 207 

Swiss Life in Town and Country. Bs py Thomas 
Story. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. e 
Neighbours. * GP. Putmam’s tL ” $1.20 net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Regnum Dei: Eight —_ > - porvied p bdew 
History of Christian Thought. 
son, D.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 401. 5 ey Co. $250 50. 

Typical Modern Conceptions of God; or, The Absolute 
of German Romantic Idealism and of English Evolution- 

ary Agnosticism. With a Constructive Essay. By Joseph 
Aineniee Leighton. 12mo, pp. 190, Longmans, . 
& Co. $1.10 net. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament: An Aid to 
Historical Study. By William R. Harper. Revised ed- 
ition ; large 8vo, pp. 151. ‘* Constructive Bible Studies.” 
University of Chicago Press. $1. 

The Temple Bible. New volumes: Gospels according to 
S. Matthew and S. Mark, edited by the Very Rev. the 
Bose. es The Second Book of oses Called Exodus, 


Moses Called Leviticus, edited by J. A. Paterson, D.D. 
Each with photogravure frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Per vol., a 40 cts. net ; eather, 
60 cts. net. 

The Children’s Covenant. By €. V. Anthony, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 240. Jennings & Pye. $1. 


NATURE. 

Studies of Trees in Winter: A Description of the Decidu- 
ous Trees of Northeastern America. By Annie — 
ag with Introdaction by les S. 

LL.D.  Ilus. in colors, ete., me gilt top, uncut, pp. 198" 


Knight & Millet. $2.25 net 
The Animals of the Bible. By Gambier Bolton. LIllus., 


12mo, pp. 100. Charles Sorin Soe 75 cts, net. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE.— MUSIC. 

The Saints in Christian Art: Lives and Legends of the 

yo i Agate, rskotogrevare, at, lar lige 
ur us. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt 

top, uncut, pp. 284. Macmillan Co. $4.50 

A History of Architecture on the Comparative, Method, 
for the Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. By 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., and sae 5. etcher, 
A.R.1. B.A. Fourth edition, re 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 531. Charles § Scribner’s } ony $7, 50 ne 

English Water-Colour. With Reproductions of Drawi 
by Eminent Painters. Edited by Charles — x 
Introduction by Frederick Wedmore. Parts I. and sin 
each illus. in colors, folio. ** Studio Library.”’ John Lane. 
Per part, paper, $1. net. 

Modern Design in Jewellery and Fans. Edited by 
ry dy Holme. Illus. in colors, etc.,4to. John Lane. 

Rembrandt Van Rijn. By Malcolm Bell. Illus. in pho- 
i Fainting and 12mo, ei” top, pp. 164. ‘*Great Masters 
in and Scul 


pture.’’ illan Co. $1.75. 
Giotto. By F Mason Mason Perkins. Illus. in vure, etc., 
== =f $e, PP. pp. 148. o - _ ‘ainting and 


may ’ By — M. Harll. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
‘. ** Riverside Art Series.” Houghton, Mifflin & 
e cts. net. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 
Experimental Sociology, Descriptive and Analytical. By 
rances A. Kellor. Delinquents. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 316. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 
The Passenger Traffic of Railways. By Walter E. Weyl. 
Large 8vo, pp. ; 249. ‘Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania.”” Ginn & Co. Paper, $1. net. 








REFERENCE BOOKS, 

Who’s Who, 1902: An Annual Biographical Dictionary. 
12mo, pp. 1424. Macmillan Co $1.75. 

A List of Books on Samoa and Guam. Compiled under 
the direction of A. P. C. Griffin. 4to, uncut, pp. 54. 
Government Printing 

Daily News Almanac and Book of Facts for 1902. Com- 


ooh James Langland, M.A. 12mo, pp. 448. Chi 
y News Co. 50 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
io Agpestnnn, Inventors: A Book for Young Americans. 
M. Perry. Illus., 12mo, pp. 260. Werner 
ba el pa Book Co. 50 ne 


Floating Treasure. By Harry Castlemon. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 403. H. T. Coan & Co. $1.25. 

Tales of Passed Times, Told by Master Charles Perrault ; 
illus. by Charles Robinson. 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 192. 
— Classics for Young People.” Macmi 

cts. 


EDUCATION,— BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 

The Training o: Kes x and Methods of Instruction: 
Selected P; By S. Laurie, A.M. 12mo, pp. 295. 
Macmillan ‘$1.50 

The College Student a his Problems. By James 
Hulme Canfield. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 197. Mac- 
millan Co. $1. net. 

A Course in First Year Latin for ts’ eAR 
and Introduction to the Reading of ay 
— A. 12mo, pp. 365. New York: Wm. 
ins ° 

— 8 Niels mit der offenen Hand. Edited by Edward 


s a? With portrait, 16mo, pp. 105. D.C. Heath 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Horae Latinae: Studies in Synonyms and Syntax. By the 
late Robert Ogilvie, M.A.; edited by Alexander Souter, 
M.A,; with Memoir by Joseph Ogilvie, M.A . ‘ya 
gilt top, unent, pp. 339. ag te ee & Co. . net. 

A Sketch of Semitic Social and Religious. By 
George Aaron Barton, A.M. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 342. 
mo Co. $3. net. 

rt of the Librurian of Congress for the Fiscal i 
ing June 30, 1901. Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 380. 
Meteo sme we 0 Th By Ronald 

Mosquito Brigades to Organize Them. By 
——— 8vo, pp. 100. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

cts. net. 

How to Attract and Hold an Audience. eo . Berg 
Esenwein, A.M. 12mo, pp. 272. Hinds & Noble. $1. 
Handbook of the New Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington. — by HerbertSmall. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 112. 

. Paper, 25 cts. 


Book EDITOR WANTED: An important posi- 
tion as manuscript reader and book editor in a 
prominent New York publishing house is vacant. The 
position commands a good salary, and requires a man of 
judgment and experience, who must reside in New York. 
Address, giving age, qualifications, and experience, 
Publisher, Box 50, Madison Sq. Branch P. O., New York. 











Valuable Collection 


BOOKS AT AUCTION 


Monday, February 10, 1902. 


We sell collection books from a Private Lisraky, including 
a number volumes ‘‘ Americana.”’ 





Catalogues Ready. Can be had on application. 


Williams, Barker & Severn Co., 


178 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


D ALLIED SCIENCES. 
5... 
and English Books on these su 


Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 


Of New York, suppressed by U. 8. Post Office Department, is now 
published in Canada. Free Sample. For sale at all news-stands. 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Editor . . . Toronto, Canada. 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. fend fer Cate. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, Tenth and Pine Streets, St. tele Missouri. 


F R E Our 1901-2 Catalogue advertising 


sent free to your iP meg Post, 5 cts. "all books carried in 

stock. price to everybody. We save you money. 

The Book Supply Co., 266-68 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 

















I WILL PAY GOOD PRICES FOR ANY 
OF THE FOLLOWING : 

North American Review, Jan., 1844, all of 1846, and 
July, 1875; Niles Weekly Register, 1847-49; Wide 
Awake, Vol. 2; Wheelman, 1882-83; Review of Reviews, 
1890-91. Address, 


J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


BOO KS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 

you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng! 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bmaumenam. 


A. MAURICE « CO., 23 Bodtord St St., -» Strand, London. 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers. Monthly Oona a of Rare 
and Standard Books post free on application. 











FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dick Thackeray, haves how, Ste i 
Jeff fferies. Hard y. Books ill illustrated b d R. Cruikshank <— 
Phiz, Soaieniacn Leech, ete. The Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. and 
sent post free on ap ion. Books bo 
Spencer, 27 New ord St., London, 

109, Strand, W. C., London, 


MAGGS BROS., ENGLAND. 


Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 

Voyages and Travels, Early Printed Books, First Editions of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th Century Writers, Works on Art, Choice Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare Portraiiés, 
Mezzotints, Line, Stipple, and Color Engravings, and Autographs. 

Those visiting England should not fail to call and inspect 
our stock, which is not only large but in choice condition. 
Classified Catalogues free on application. 


issued 
= 7 me 











NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The Salt-Box House 


Gilt top. $1.50 net. 
By JANE DE FOREST SHELTON. 
Eighteenth Century Life in a New England Hill Town. 
Beautifully illustrated with six full-page drawings 
by JOHN HENDERSON BETTS of Philadelphia. 
The success of Miss Shelton’s book led the publishers to add 


to its literary charm some sketches which greatly increase the 
Colonial atmosphere of the book. 


THe Baker & TAyLor Co., NEw York 














ELEVENTH 
Criticiom, 1 tera 8 cod teeta ies 
vision, navies isposal. 
Rererences: Noah Brooks, Mrs. Deland, 
Mrs. Burton Ww. D. = 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Thomas N: 
Page, Mary E. Wilkins, and —— 
Send stamp for Booklet to 
WM. A. DRESSER, 52 Atherton St., 
Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 


STORY-WRITERS, yy Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
ests, or the chile suction and eonvestion, ox edviee on Op pubtiensons 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You 
‘ EDITORIAL BUREAU 
Wr ite ? 26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. 


ATELY PUBLISHED: *‘ The Livingstons of Squirrel Hill," 
by Louise Suoanz Wray. A charming story. $1.50. 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New York. 


POR ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 

Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 

Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Brouzes. 


BOOKS 
AT 
LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


uthors’ 
pency 


Mention The Diai. 











Instruction by mail in lite: ti 
Courses suited to all —” Sree. 
Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS. 
Send for circular. 














WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
MR. GRANT. 


WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
Address MR. GRANT 
Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues, and a slips of 
prices, will be sent for a ten-cent 


FE. E. “GRANT, Books, 23 West t 424 id Street, 


eansttnainbebenneedias 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH. 


L. C. BONAME, Author and Publisher, 

258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A carefully graded series for schools and colleges. Thorough drill 
in pronunciation and essentials of grammar. Practice in conversation 
and composition. Part J. (60 cts.), Part IJ. (90 cts.), for primary and 
intermediate grades. Part II. ($1.00), irregular verbs, idioms, compo- 
sition, syntax, for advanced grades. Part IV. (35 cts.), Handbook 
of Pronunciation, concise and comprehensive, for advanced grades. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


BOSTON — CHICAGO — LONDON 
Secondary School and College Cert Books 

















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


OF ENGLISH, GEOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, ETC. 
New Plates Throughout. Now Added, 25,000 New Words, Phrases, Etc. 
Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, PhD., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education, 
Assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 
Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 
THE BEST FOR THE LIBRARY AND LIBRARIAN. BUY IT NOW. 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
1100 Pages. 1400 Iliustrations. Size, 7z10z2 5-8 inches. “ First class in quality, second class in size.”.—Nicuotas Murray BuTigs. 


Specimen Pages, etc., of Both Books G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 




















The English Exploration of America 
Ww li 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. | | ,, Wer uring ins now peridot expansion ond, gost, changes ox 
Li D Noy nyt Cr<-y It > ey | at such o/ time to ae 
ibrary Department. Word” he (lowing Oi out Leniataluave toon ndted tothe sariens 
a name - the California Coast,” Broblahor's First Voyage,” “Bir Elumphe 
“we havo sold books to librarians for ity years. rey Gilbert Ex in to cman Sean air Pia Ree 

e have the largest stock in the largest eo Colony,” ——— eed,” and heseh “ Haklayt’ . 
market of the country. cumbas Oaienl Planting.” =nae est 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- These leaflets are Nos, 115-122 in the Old South series, which is 
gently. a Plt area lotpaned uta tir al ge 
Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. schools and athe publics meet Aen Lee dn historical ann — 

Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, : 5a 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York. DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 




















BRENTANO’S To LIBRARIANS 


Chicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment in 








{| Our stock of the publications of all 
American publishers is more nearly 


Chicago maintaining complete than that of any other house 
a representative stock of books in | in the United States. 
English German {| We carry a very large stock of IM- 


PORTED BOOKS, including fine copies 


French Spanish of the best editions and RARE BOOKS. 


and Italian 


{Send for our ‘‘ Classified Catalogue 
of 3500 volumes, suitable for a public 
For information, address library, proportioned in accordance witb 


BRENTANO’S approved library metbods.”’ 


218 Wabash Avenue : 








A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicago 
: CHICAGO —— 
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Coronado, Caisinn, Panina Rettnis, ~| | Queen & Crescent 


are visited by thousands of 

tourists each winter. 

Islands as bewitching as Capri, a coast as gay 
as the Riviera, mountains rivaling the Alps. 
A winter climate surpassing that of 

Egypt and Algiers. 


| California 
Winter 
Resorts 

Santa Fe | 














Out-door diversions in a semi-tropic climate. 
Sumptuous resort hotels, with all luxuries 
of metropolitan life — lawn {étes, 

and novel entertainments. 

THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED — best train 
for best travelers — Chicago to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego — daily. 

Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona en route, 
now reached by rail. 

Illustrated travel books — 

* To California and Back,”’ 

** Golf in California,’’ 10 cents. 


General Passenger Office, 
Tae Atoumon, Turexa & Santa Fs R'y, Chicago. 














ROUTE 


AND 


Southern Railway 


On January 6, 1902, the Chicago & Florida Special 
will go into service for the season. Magnificent train, 
dining cars, composite and observation cars, through 
compartment and open standard sleepers from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Louisville and 
Cincinnati to St. Augustine without change. Three 
trains daily Cincinnati to Florida points. Through 
sleepers St. Louis to Charleston. Double daily service 
Cincinnati to New Orleans. Twenty-four hour sched- 
ules. Winter tourists tickets at low rates now on sale, 
Write for free printed matter. 


W. A. Becxter, N. P. A., 113 Adams St., Chicago. 





W. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass’gr Agt., 
CINCINNATI, 








THE | RAVELERS| 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
S. C. DUNHAM, President. — 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 





ASSETS, $32,198,504.44. LIABILITIES, $27,499,719.25. 
EXCESS SECURITY, $4,698,785.19. 
Returned to Policy Hoiders since 1864, $44,469,462.48. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


4. CASTLE SQUARE o28%ns 
propucexs IN ENGLISH 


| Week of Feb. 3. —1L. TROVATORE. 
eek of Feb. 10.—LA BOHEME. 


| 
| 
| 
i 





THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 














YPerenaklklrer = 


NY 
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The Book of the Dead 


An English Translation of the Chapters, Hymns, etc., 
of the Theban Recension, with Introduction, Notes, 
ete., by E. A. Waris Buper, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit. 
420 vignettes. Three vols., crown 8vo. $3.75 net. 


The History of the Devil 


and the Idea of Evil 


The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Dr. Paut 
Carus. - Cloth, 8vo, 500 pages, with 311 illustrations 
in black and tint. Price, $6.00. 

** It is a learned and accurate sketch of the dualistic phase 
which has prevailed in all the religions of the world and from 
which we scarcely emerge ourselves. Your defense of the 
Devil is the best that could be produced for that much- 
maligned fellow.”’— Goblet 2’ Alviella, University of Brussels, 
Brusse's, Belgium. 


The Legends of Genesis 


By Dr. HERMANN GuUNKEL. Translated from the Ger- 
man by W. H. Carrutu. $1.00 net. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


% 
B E RC + S for teaching French. Also 
French and other foreign 

books of all kinds at 


BOOKS William R. Jenkins 


851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STUDIES OF TREES 
IN WINTER 


A Description 
OF THE DECIDUOUS TREES OF NORTH-EASTERN 
AMERICA BY 
ANNIE OakKEs HUNTINGTON. 
Wirs an INTRODUCTION sy 
CHARLES S. SARGENT, LL.D. 


Arnoup Proressor of Arboriculture in Harvard University, 
and author of “ The Silva of North America.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


With twelve colored plates by Mary S. Mors and 
photographs by the author. 


One volume, 12mo (size, 6x8} inches), cloth, gilt top, 
$2.25 net. 


KNIGHT & MILLET, Publishers 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The Robert Clarke Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PALMER. Personal Recollections of John M. 
Palmer. The Story of an Earnest Life. 8vo, cloth, 
net $3.00; delivered, $3.25. 

General John M. Palmer bore a great part in building up the State 
of Illinois. Lawyer, politician, soldier, statesman, his name is “ writ 
large”’ in its annals. He was the friend and associate of all the great 
men whom the people of Illinois have honored and loved, and he was 
worthy of their regard. He bore a part in some of the most important 
political events which have transpired in his State and the nation during 
the last half century, and was intimately connected with the great 
actors who were the human agencies that gave to them historical im- 
portance. His book is dedicated to the people of the State of Illinois, 
and especially to the young men who may feel some interest in the 
struggles of one who earnestly sought in his private and public relations 
to be useful in his day and generation. 

“General Palmer's ‘ Personal Recollections,’ written down by him- 
self near the close of his illustrious career, are replete with an extra- 
ordinary interest and instructiveness. No one, especially no young 
man, can read this book without being deeply and wholesomely touched 
by this honest, brave-hearted, resolute, and highly typical American”’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 


PAXSON. A Buckeye Baron. A Rural Story, of a 
Buckeye Boy. By W. A. Paxson, of the Ohio Bar. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, red and gold, $1.50. 

Mr. Paxson, a writer and poet of no mean repute, is giving us of his 
best in a very pleasing story, told in his own natural style, under the 
suggestive title of “A Buckeye Baron.’ The scenes of the story are 
all of Ohio conception, mostly in and about those romantic and pictur- 
esque spot along the Miami River between Clifton and Yellow Springs. 


HUBBELL. Fact and a. OR in Spiritualism, 
esearch y. 


Theosophy, and Psychical y.G. G. 
Hussey. Crown 8vo, cloth, net $1.25; delivered, $1.35. 
Mr. Hubbell combines scientific y with a popular literary 





style that renders his work a desirable addition to the library of every 
person interested in the study of psychic phenomena. The author has 
devoted twenty-five years to a careful study of psychic phenomena, and 
has embodied a large part of the results of that study in this volume. 

The impartiality and fairness with which opposing views are stated 
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RSKINE’S SPEECHES. — The speeches of Lord 
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Edition. 4 vols. Cloth, $8.00. 
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and Original Documents Reprinted. By Francis New- 
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Development, and Interpretation. By Jonn RANDOLPH 
Tucker. Edited by Henry St. Georce Tucker. 
2 vols. Cloth, $7.00 net. 
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the preamble and concluding with the amendments, 
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THE UNITED STATES.— By Dr. H. von 
Hoist. Authorized edition. Translated by A. B. 
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